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HE enforced abdication of King Amanullah of 
| Afghanistan is a very regrettable business; 
and the fact that the King has only himself 
to blame does not lessen the misfortune from the 
British point of view. Before he had ever left his own 
country Amanullah appeared to be one of the wisest 
tulers in the East, adopting gradually those things in 
Western civilisation which are good and eschewing those 
which are evil. But his visit to Europe seems com- 
pletely to have turned his head. He was dazzled by 
power and grandeur such as he had never dreamed of, 
and the seal was set upon his dazzlement by his final 
visit to Angora, where he saw what Mustapha Kemal 
is doing in Turkey. He overlooked two things: first 
that he is not a Kemal, a Ghazi, a military hero; and 
second that, whereas the half-Europeanised Turks 
have never had very much religion, Afghanistan is the 
most priest-ridden country in the world. In the last 
resort the power of the Mullahs is practically absolute ; 
they can put whom they will on the throne. To ordain 
the wearing of European dress was an act of insanity. 
Meanwhile European newspapers—in Paris and Berlin 
as well as in Moscow—continue to elaborate the quite 
stupid thesis that British support has in some way 
been behind the Afghan rebels. We have only one 
interest in regard to Afghanistan, and that is the 
preservation of friendly relations. With Amanullah 
on the throne such relations were more secure than they 
have been within living memory. Now there is no 
knowing what may happen. With the Mullahs 
effectively in power there will be more than a little 
danger of “‘ trouble” on the North-West frontier. 
* * * 
In the final stage of the American Senate debate on 
the Kellogg treaty for the renunciation of war, the 


opposition surprisingly collapsed, and the vote for ratifi- 
cation was 85 to one. The single dissentient was 
Senator Blaine, of Wisconsin, who, in one of the most 
elaborate speeches delivered during the 12 days’ discus- 
sion, denounced the Pact as a one-sided instrument of 
British Imperial policy! The fact that not even such 
implacable isolationists as Senators Reed and Moses 
found it possible to cast a hostile vote is a striking illus- 
tration of the American politician’s fear of being found 
in a defeated minority. Senator Reed kept up the fight 
after the rest had fallen out. His demand was for a 
formal statement by the Foreign Affairs Committee to 
the effect that the freedom of the United States under 
the Monroe Doctrine—that is, the freedom to act as it 
may deem to be necessary in the affairs of South and 
Central America—is not prejudiced by the treaty. 
Senator Borah, who, with the support of President 
Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg, fought steadily for the Pact 
as it stood, gave way in the end over this point. He 
consented to the inclusion of the “‘ understanding ”’ in 
the report of the Foreign Affairs Committee, but on 
condition that a paragraph should be added explaining 
that this interpretation must not be regarded as a 
reservation! Britain, therefore, has signed the Pact 
with the understanding that it does not affect her ‘“‘area, 
of special interest,’’ while the United States has ratified 
with the understanding that the immense sphere of the 
Monroe Doctrine remains outside the scope of the 
treaty for the renunciation of war. What a farce it 
all is! 
* * * 

Although the situation in Jugoslavia is still far from 
clear, certain main features in King Alexander’s policy 
are now revealing themselves. The dictatorship is 
unlikely to be popular with any of the politicians, 
whether of Serb, Croat or Slovene nationality. On 
the other hand, there seems no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of the king’s intention to deal fairly by all 
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the races of his kingdom, and, if he has offended the 
Matchek-Pribitchevitch coalition, it is evident that 
he is making a bold attempt to win the sympathies of 
the prosperous financial and industrial community 
in Croatia. In particular, the appointment of Dr. 
Zelimir Mazuravitch as Minister of Commerce has 
been very well received in Zagreb, and with three Croats 
at the head of the Ministries of Finance, Commerce, 
and Agriculture, it is obvious that Croat economic 
interests will be looked after as they never could have 
been under the former Parliamentary regime. The 
Croat Ministers seem satisfied with the royal proclama- 
tion, and this week both Dr. Sverljuga and Dr. 
Mazuravitch have declared publicly that the king 
intends to liquidate the Serbo-Croat quarrel on a “ per- 
fectly fair basis ’’ for both parties. Although there are 
certain disquieting features in the composition of the 
Zivkovitch cabinet, it is possible that, if the king is 
strong enough and plays his cards well, his policy may 
prove to be the right one for putting an end to an 
intolerable state of affairs. At any rate, he must be 
given time and a fair field before a final judgment can 
be passed on his action. 
. # * 


The air is now thick with rumours about a settlement 
of the ‘‘ Roman question,” and though both the Vatican 
and the Fascist press are extremely reticent on the 
matter, it seems certain that business is being talked. 
It is commonly believed that the Pope may recover 
his temporal power over a small district round the 
Vatican, and get a heavy financial compensation (a 
thousand million lire, according to one report) for the 
rest of the possessions lost in 1870. There is also a 
further suggestion, for what it is worth, of a “ corridor 
to the sea.’ We cannot ourselves see why the head 
of one of the greatest spiritual organisations in the 
world should want to set himself up as the pettiest of 
princelets. But if it is equally pleasing to the kingdom, 
of Italy and to the Catholic Church in general to have 
another San Marino in the middle of Rome, it will 
presumably do no one any harm. It is not, however, 
quite so certain that, when all the implications of this 
restoration of the temporal power are understood, it 
will give unmixed satisfaction to Catholics in general. 
It may obviously lead to political difficulties, not the 
least of which will be the “ Italian question ’’—the 
strength of Italianita in the councils of the Church, the 
relations of the Pope as a temporal sovereign with the 
Italian State and with other States. Here are the 
possibilities of schisms based on national jealousies and 
rivalries that no man, whether Catholic, Protestant or 
infidel, can be blind to. 

* * of 

It is not easy to understand why the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association and the Publishers’ Association, 
after their interview with the Prime Minister, should 
have capitulated so completely as they appear to have 
done to the claims of the B.B.C. regarding the 
publication of The Listener. They obtained some sort of 
‘* agreement ’’—which is obviously not worth the paper 
it is written on—but did nothing to secure recognition of 
the real principles that are at stake. A single instance 
will suffice to make the point clear. Why should the 


ee 


B.B.C. review books? Why should it arrogate to itself 
the right to say that so-and-so’s new book “ will bring 
him little credit as an author ’”’ (we quote from the first 
number of The Listener)? What does the B.B.C. know 
about books? The right of criticism, literary or other, 
is founded upon the fact that ordinary critical journals 
must stand or fail upon their own merits. But The 
Listener cannot fall, however foolish or unjust its critj- 
cisms may be, for it has behind it not only unlimited 
public money, but the immense advertising power of the 
broadcasting monopoly. Ifthe controllers of the B.B.C, 
are to be allowed to set up as literary critics, why should 
they not set up as pork butchers? ‘“* Stobart’s Stunning 
Sausages,” casually referred to in a news bulletin or in 
a ‘“‘ talk” on housekeeping, would, we are sure, enjoy an 
immense and most profitable suecess—even though they 
were compounded of breadcrumbs and _horse-liver, 
That is the real point. Critics or boosters whose power 
is secure irrespective of their merits can hardly fail to 
debase the currency of journalistic enterprise. 
x + ¥* 


Mr. Chamberlain has issued more White Papers 
explaining the latest changes in his Local Government 
Bill. They deal mainly with the proposed extension of 
the temporary period, during which the transition to a 
block grant based wholly on the new formula will be 
made. This period is now to last for seventeen instead 
of fifteen years, and is to be broken into four, instead of 
three, shorter periods. The local authorities are to 
receive the full guarantee against loss as a result of 
the scheme for three years, instead of the single year 
originally proposed. There is to follow a four years’ 
period, and then two periods of five years each, during 
which the complete transition to the new financial 
arrangements will be made. These changes, of course, 
do not in any way affect the principles of the scheme; 
they are only devised to make it less unpalatable to 
certain of the local authorities. Meanwhile, before the 
debate is resumed in Parliament, the merits of the scheme 
are to be discussed on the wireless by representatives of 
the three parties, with Sir Kingsley Wood acting as 
spokesman for the Government. Whether this debate 
will contribute to the better understanding of the 
scheme by the general public remains to be seen. We 
doubt if it will; for the whole affair is obviously too 
intricate to lend itself readily to popular debate. 

* * * 


The National Farmers’ Union is definitely threatening 
the Government with the withdrawal of support at 
the General Election unless its policy is carried into 
effect. Its demands include, in the first place, the 
restoration of guaranteed prices for agricultural produce, 
as the necessary complement to a statutory minimum 
wage for the labourer, and, secondly, protection against 
agricultural imports, or, in the alternative, the removal 
of all other protective duties. Farmers are asked, 
failing the acceptance of this programme, to intimate 
to their local Members of Parliament that they can no 
longer give them their support. The farmers’ proposals 
are, of course, merely fantastic. No Government of 


any possible complexion could possibly agree to give 
the farmer either a guaranteed price or protection for 
his produce. Presumably, the farmers’ leaders know 
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this perfectly well, and really mean to press not for 
these concessions, but by means of them for something 
else. They cannot hope for guaranteed prices; but 
they may conceivably hope, by demanding it, success- 
fully to attack the minimum wage. They cannot hope 
for protection ; but they may expect that, if they shout 
loud enough, the Conservatives will have to devise 
some further means of placating them. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s bribe of complete de-rating for agricultural land 
does not appear to have won any gratitude. Can it 
be that the farmers have more than a suspicion that 
it is likely to help the landlord rather than the tenant? 


* * ** 


The Lord Mayor’s Fund for the relief of distress inthe 
coalfields has at length been put on a national basis, 
and a new executive committee, representing the volun- 
tary relief organisations as well as the conference of 
Mayors, has been appointed to administer it. Hitherto, 
the operations of the Fund have been confined to South 
Wales and the North-Eastern counties. In view of the 
serious distress prevailing in certain other coalfields— 
notably in Lancashire and parts of Yorkshire and the 
Midlands—this limitation gave rise to serious complaints, 
especially as appeals for help were being freely made in 
the distressed areas which received no benefit from the 
Fund. The question of administration has also led to 
difficulties, which will presumably be removed by the 
admission of the voluntary agencies to a share in the 
executive control. The grant of relief to other areas 
is meant to follow the lines already laid down in South 
Wales and the North-East; and it will accordingly be 
necessary for local management committees to be set 
up in each area which makes a claim upon the Fund. On 
the whole, these developments should give satisfaction. 
The voluntary bodies have plenty of experience in the 
right and wrong ways of administering relief; and the 
work is likely to be far safer in their hands than if it 
were left to a quite inexperienced committee of munici- 
pal dignitaries. As a means of solving the coalfield 
problem, the Lord Mayor’s Fund is derisory. But there 
is every reason why it should be made as useful as 
possible in the purely temporary relief of distress. 

** * * 

A step has at last been taken which may have far- 
reaching effects on the reconstitution of the Lancashire 
cotton industry. A new company has been registered, 
under the title of Combined American Spinners, Ltd. 
This is the body projected some time ago by the Cotton 
Yarn Association as the means of reorganising the 
finances and productive efficiency of the mills spinning 
American yarn. The plan is for the new company to 
take over on terms the shares of any existing concern 
that is ready to join it, issuing new shares in the 
combination to its owners. Inefficient and redundant 
businesses are then to be closed down, and production 
concentrated on the mills which can produce at the 
lowest cost. There is to be a moratorium of five years, 
during which no more uncalled capital is to be called 
up, and an effort is to be made to straighten out the 
financial situation. The banks have been consulted in 
the formulation of the scheme and, aftersome difficulties, 
are understood to be willing to help. Of course, it 
femains quite uncertain how many spinning firms will 
actually be prepared to merge their identity in the new 
body, at the cost of writing off assets which they have 
really lost, but would like to believe it possible to 
recover. All that can be said at the present stage is 
that the scheme is no longer merely on paper, and that 
It is now open to the spinners to prove, by joining it, 
the sincerity of their desire for financial reformation. 
ts success will, doubtless, create new problems, as 


redundant mills are closed down and workers thrown 
out of employment. But these difficulties will have 
to be faced as they arrive. Undoubtedly, in general, 
the idea behind the scheme is sound. 


* * % 


British shipyards, in 1928, again built considerably 
over half the total new tonnage constructed in the world. 
In 1927, the total built was 2,237,000 tons, of which 
Great Britain built 1,250,000. In 1928 the total rose 
to 2,661,000, and the British share to 1,443,000. The 
improvement, however, took place mainly in the earlier 
part of the year; and the last quarter’s figures record a 
considerable falling off. The year’s figures again show 
that the motor-ship is advancing. In this country more 
steamers than motor-ships are still being built; but in 
the rest of the world the motor now largely exceeds the 
steam tonnage. Nor is it satisfactory that, of the total 
world tonnage now under construction, British shipyards 
account for substantially less than one-half. We have 
been so occupied of late with the problem of distress in 
the coalfields that we are disposed to forget the scarcely 
more tolerable situation of the shipyard workers. Un- 
employment is as severe among them as among miners, 
and has been, in certain cases, of even longer duration. 
The shipyard worker is, indeed, rather more easily 
transferable than the miner to other industrial callings ; 
but that profits him little unless there are openings for 
employment to which he can be transferred. That this 
is not the case, the stagnant pools of labour in such places 
as Newcastle and Glasgow unfortunately bear witness. 
In the shipyards, as well as in the coalfields, there is a 
problem to be faced of thousands of workers who are 
never again likely to find work at their old trades. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Both Irish Executives 
are finding it a harder task to establish local administra- 
tion on a sound basis than to adjust their relations to the 
British Government and to one another. The Free 
State, however, can congratulate itself on having made 
a good beginning. Already it has done much to free 
local bodies from the domination of the party politician, 
which was responsible for the collapse that followed the 
Treaty. This transformation was effected in the first 
instance by the substitution of paid Commissioners for 
popular representatives, but we are emerging from this 
phase, and last session the Dail was engaged in giving 
legislative effect to a scheme which owed its origin to a 
group of Cork citizens, who put forward proposals for 
the administration of the municipality by a city manager, 
under the control of a small elected council. A measure 
on similar lines has been drafted for Dublin. The prob- 
lems of the capital, with its reeking slums and its 
unnatural ring-fence which forbids expansion, are in- 
finitely more complicated, but it is of good omen that 
all political sections are prepared to deal with them on 
non-party lines. In this, at least, the Free State has 
advanced far beyond the North. The plight of Belfast, 
where, as the municipal elections this week show, popular 
government has to all intents and purposes broken down, 
is due directly to the fact that the reactionaries and 
jobbers in the Corporation controlled the local Unionist 
associations, and were thus in a position to dictate 
terms to Lord Craigavon and his colleagues. It is at 
last becoming plain to the majority of Belfast ratepayers 
that gross and wanton maladministration of their civic 
affairs is too high a price to pay for the maintenance of 
the existing Unionist machine, and though the re- 
actionaries have succeeded for the most part in retaining 
their seats on the Corporation, one of the results of the 
election will be to increase Independent candidates in 
the coming General Election. 


B 
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THAT CHANNEL TUNNEL 


HE Channel Tunnel and the great Sea Serpent 
have both been regular silly season topics 
for longer than most of us can remember, 
and we doubt whether the past existence of the one 
is very much less credible than the future existence 
of the other. But as many people have lately been 
discussing the Channel Tunnel project quite seriously— 
apropos of a private member’s Bill which is about 
to be introduced in the House of Commons—and as 
the Daily News has even gone so far as solemnly to 
propose that the construction of the tunnel should be 
made a definite plank in the programme of the Liberal 
Party at the coming General Election, it is perhaps 
necessary to devote a certain amount of serious con- 
sideration to the subject. We have indeed been asked 
by several correspondents to express our view upon it. 
Our view can be expressed in a very few words. The 
Channel Tunnel belongs to the world of idle dreams; 
it will never be constructed. The chief, if not the sole, 
merit of the project lies in its value as a topic of 
conversation and as an excuse for writing letters to 
the newspapers. 

The military objections to the proposal may, we 
think, be swept aside as negligible. A Channel Tunnel 
could never be used, or at least never depended upon, 
in war-time; it could too easily be flooded or destroyed. 
Naturally there would be arrangements made before- 
hand for its destruction in case of necessity at a dozen 
points, quite irrespective of whether the enemy had 
or had not gained control of both ends. Moreover, 
even if such arrangements had not been made, or failed 
to work, the entrances could very quickly be blocked 
by an aeroplane bombing squadron of the modern type. 
Probably also it could be irretrievably damaged by 
deep-sea mines. No foreign General Staff, we may be 
quite sure, would ever base its plans for an invasion of 
England upon the use of a Channel Tunnel as a reliable 
line of communication. On the other hand, under war 
conditions the tunnel would be of equally little value 
to ourselves whether we were fighting as the enemies 
or as the allies of France; for it could so easily be 
rendered unusable by persistent attacks from the air. 
Moreover, if we were actually to rely upon it, it might 
disastrously hamper our strategy. What would have 
happened in 1914 to our Expeditionary Force if its 
lines of communication had run through a tunnel? 
Sir John French would have been obliged, after Mons, to 
fall back on the tunnel mouth and leave a gap between 
the British and French forces. The Germans would 
have got through, Paris would have fallen, and the 
small British army would have had to choose between 
being destroyed or returning home until a fresh line of 
sea communications could be constructed. 

It is surely clear, therefore, since the tunnel could 
not be used in time of war, either for us or against us, 
that all military objections may be put on one side. 
The project must be considered purely on its merits 
as a means of communication in times of peace. The 
tunnel would naturally be used both for passenger 
traffic and for goods traffic. As for passenger traffic, 
the idea of getting into a train at Victoria and arriving 
at the Gare du Nord without having had to move 


— 


from one’s seat except to visit the dining car naturally 
has its attractions, especially for those who abhor 
being ever afloat on the sea. But are such people 
very numerous? Are they more numerous than those 
who in normal weather conditions find the brief and 
invigorating sea passage the most pleasant part of the 
journey? Perhaps they are; we do not know. But 
of this we may be certain, that a great many people 
who are afraid of the sea will be still more afraid of the 
tunnel. It is unpleasant enough to have to go through 
the great tunnels under the Alps. What will it be 
like to go through a twenty-five mile tunnel under the 
sea—a journey of say forty minutes—with the know- 
ledge that the tunnel is mined at a dozen places and 
may be blown up by any accidental derangement of 
the electrical apparatus on either side of the Channel? 
A doctor would hardly advise a nervous patient to use 
that route; even flying might involve less strain. In 
fact, no doubt, the danger would be negligible, but the 
sense of danger would be intense. We cannot think 
that the tunnel would be a very popular passenger 
route. The great Polytechnic “ tours ’’ would probably 
stick to Newhaven-Dieppe and most _better-to-do 
travellers would go as heretofore from Folkestone to 
Boulogne on the surface of the sea. At any rate no 
wide popularity for the under-Channel route can be 
foreseen, as far as ordinary passengers are concerned. 


But what about goods? Well, on the face of it, 
of course, there should be a great advantage in being 
able to send a railway truck from Sheffield to Basle 
without any trans-shipment; but it is to be feared that 
even this advantage may prove illusory. Enthusiastic 
estimates which we have read of the economy of through 
traffic seem to be based for the most part upon an 
ignorance of the economic factors. The tunnel will 
inevitably be very expensive. Estimates of the cost 
of its construction vary enormously; but it is pretty 
safe to say that to pay interest on its capital costs and 
allow for the cost of upkeep, repairs, ventilation and so 
on, it will have to earn at least £20,000 a day. The toll 
charge will therefore have to be very high—say £500 
per train. We do not suggest that these figures are 
accurate, but certainly they are in the neighbourhood 
of the truth. Probably the actual costs will turn out 
to be a good deal higher. At any rate it will not be 
a cheap thing to send goods through this dream tunnel. 


After all, we have no very enormous trade with 
France and are not likely to have. We buy her 
Bordeaux wine in increasing quantities, but that will 
naturally come to us more cheaply by sea to London 
or Southampton or Bristol; it will never be sent via 
a Dover-Calais railway tunnel. Even in London we 
get more coal from Northumberland and Durham by 
sea than by rail. A Channel Tunnel can do nothing to 
open the markets of Europe to us. Even as regards 
Northern France the commercial advantage of the 
tunnel is doubtful, and in regard to most other places 
there can be no advantage at all. Some of our exports 
to Switzerland might perhaps use the tunnel route, 
but to all other countries—even Spain and Italy, for 
example—the sea route would remain the most econo- 
mical. Why should Yorkshire and Lancashire send 
their fabrics to Holland or Germany via London and 
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Calais, paying the high tunnel toll, when they can be 
shipped from Hull direct to Hamburg or Rotterdam? 

This, and not the military obstacle, is the real objec- 
tion to the Channel Tunnel scheme. It is hardly 
possible to imagine that it could pay its way. Estimates 
of its probable cost vary from about sixty to about a 
hundred and fifty million pounds. In such figures as 
we have used in this article we have assumed the lowest 
possible cost, and even at that the project seems to be 
utterly uneconomic. We certainly hope that none of 
the taxpayers’ money will be risked in so chimerical 
an enterprise. There are plenty of sound schemes of 
national development which will require substantial 
Government support, but the Channel Tunnel is not 
one of them. It is a chimera and an_ economic 
absurdity. Its adoption as a “ plank” in the Liberal 
eection programme would not matter very much, since 
certainly it would come to nothing. But we hope it 
will not be so adopted by the Liberal or any other 
party. If the scores of millions of pounds that will 
be necessary can be raised without any Government 
guarantee then let them be raised; but it is certainly 
not desirable that the resources and the credit at the 
disposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be 
lent to any such wild-cat scheme. The sea is good 
enough for the purposes of our export trade. There is 
no apparent prospect of a Channel Tunnel offering 
cheaper or greater transport facilities. There might 
be something to be said for a train ferry such as we 
used during the war for the conveyance without reship- 
ment of very heavy goods like big guns; but that is 
another question. As for the antique tunnel scheme 
we do not oppose it; we merely deplore the fact that 
sensible people should still be spending their energy 
in advocating so intrinsically impracticable a project. 
There will be no Channel Tunnel. 


IMPLEMENTING THE PEACE 
PACT 


Paris : January 14. 
USSIA, in proposing to Poland the immediate 
application of the Briand—Kellogg Peace Pact, 
subjected that Pact to a serious test. It will be 
remembered that, although France and Great Britain made 
anumber of reservations during the preliminary discussions, 
the text of the document which was eventually adopted 
ruled out absolutely recourse to war. But the Pact comes 
into force only when it is ratified in accordance with the 
constitutions of the respective signatory countries. Now 
it is clear that in such a matter no nation can properly 
shelter itself behind this formality, and pretend that until 
Washington has received all the instruments of ratification 
it is free to think in terms of war. 

The Pact, if it does anything, registers a moral resolution ; 
and moral resolutions cannot be contingent on the fulfilment 
ofa certain procedure. In an ordinary diplomatic bargain, 
as in a law case, one is entitled to avail oneself of any subtle 
point of legality. But it is quite impossible to attach 
conditions to the operations of the international, as of the 
individual, conscience. Therefore, we may take it that, 
whatever delay there may be in extending the Pact to every 
other country, and in collecting the ratifications, none of 
the signatories can honestly pretend that it has changed 
ts mind—or rather is keeping its mind open until the Pact 


comes technically into force. The conviction that war 
should be outlawed, if sincerely held, cannot depend upon 
the conduct of others. Either one contemplates war, or 
one does not. There is no middle course. 

It is possible that the Soviet Government is animated by 
a somewhat cunning propagandist spirit in proposing to 
Poland the immediate application of the Pact in respect of 
the relations of the two countries, without waiting for the 
fulfilment of preliminaries to the universal application of 
the Pact. But however artful this move may be, there 
can be only one reply if Poland is of good faith. Did Poland 
mean to rule out war with Russia when she signed the Pact ? 
If she did, what objection can there be to intimating that 
war is ruled out here and now? Unfortunately for those 
who blindly believe in the efficacy of the Briand—Kellogg 
Pact, Poland could not at once bring herself to make such 
a declaration. Poland was willing to affirm that she will 
keep the peace with everybody. But Poland was reluctant 
to state that she will keep the peace with Russia. The 
part, in diplomacy, is much greater than the whole. 
Generalities are considered to be non-committal. It is 
only the specific which is binding. 

Unconsciously Poland has revealed the weakness of these 
vague promises which take the world for their subject. 
When the Covenant of the League of Nations was being 
framed there were many sceptics who expressed the view 
that a few good alliances would be more effective than 
a comprehensive declaration of friendship. They talked a 
great deal of nonsense; they asserted, I remember, that 
the British Empire was the true League of Nations, and that 
an Anglo-French Entente was less warlike than an evan- 
gelical meeting at Geneva. They have apparently converted 
a number of the Foreign Ministers, who now go to Geneva 
chiefly to strengthen particular alliances. France and 
England proceed in this manner, and inside the League 
make their special arrangements. The Little Entente 
thinks its association is of more practical importance than 
the wider association of the League. Covering Europe is 
a network of treaties—France and Jugoslavia; France 
and Poland; Poland and Czechoslovakia; Poland and 
Roumania; and so forth. These are the outlines of the 
diplomatic map of Europe, and the League is a pale wash 
of colour over that map. It is perfectly evident that two 
States which agree to pool their military resources are more 
pleased with their treaties than with the Covenant, and are 
content with the Covenant merely because it covers their 
treaties. That is how things have worked out. Perhaps 
it was inevitable in present conditions; but I, for one, 
deplore it in that it is entirely contrary to the purpose of 
the League. 

A similar opposition of generality and particularity is 
already to be seen in the treatment of the Briand—Kellogg 
Pact. Bolivia and Paraguay, for example, are quite ready 
to subscribe to a universal declaration of peace. They are 
not equally ready to subscribe to a declaration of peace 
between themselves. Russia and Poland, though welcoming 
the Briand—Kellogg Pact, are neither more nor less potential 
enemies; and when there is question of concluding a private 
arrangement by which they shall renounce war with each 
other, there is, to say the least, hesitation. It is true that 
Russia expresses herself as anxious to have a separate 
Briand-Kellogg Pact with Poland, but instantly we are 
informed by all the diplomatic writers in orthodox news- 
papers that Russia puts forward the suggestion with her 
tongue in her cheek, maliciously hoping to place Poland in 
a dilemma. On the other hand Poland, who was repre- 
sented by M. Zalewski at the ceremony in the Salle de 
YHorloge on August 27 (while Russia was deliberately 
excluded from that ceremony), sufficiently betrays her 
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embarrassment when she is asked to adopt the principles 
of August 27 in respect of Russia. Every country is loud 
in its professions of pacifism—provided its professions are 
not understood to refer to a neighbour with whom it may 
have a quarrel. One nation indicates that it has peculiar 
interests on its own continent which must not be touched 
by the Pact. Another nation observes that it has interests 
“‘ in certain regions ” of the globe which must be left intact. 
A third intimates that it has allies which it must be free 
to assist in spite of the Pact. Thus the general, which does 
not concern anybody, is accepted; and the particular, 
which concerns each nation, is exempted. 

It occurs to me, therefore, that the Briand—Kellogg Pact 
may not be enough. Whatever may be the merits of the 
Russo—Polish correspondence—whatever may be the motives 
of Russia and the motives of Poland—it is apparent that 
the Briand—Kellogg Pact, if it is to be effective, must be 
_supplemented by a series of sub-pacts. In the case of the 
~ Covenant, the separate alliances were weakening, inasmuch 
as they were in contradiction with the general declaration 
of friendship. They were, at any rate in most instances, 
treaties potentially hostile to third parties. In the case of 
the Briand—Kellogg Pact, a series of sub-pacts would be 
strengthening, inasmuch as they would follow the model 
of the Pact on a smaller scale and repeat the promises in 
a more practical and specific shape. They would be between 
States which have latent disputes. This is a vital distinc- 
tion. Wherever the Briand—Kellogg Pact may be subjected 
to strain, it should be reinforced. 

It follows, in my opinion, that Poland and Russia would 
be genuinely aiding the cause of peace were they to announce 
with some solemnity that the Briand—Kellogg Pact does 
not merely mean that they will never fight against New 
Zealand and the Argentine, but also that they will never 
fight against each other. Yet, if I have seemed to reproach 
Poland for failing to aecept this Russian view, I am com- 
pelled in good logic to support Poland in her contention that 
Russia should likewise sign a similar declaration with 
Roumania and the Baltic States. It is difficult to resist 
the suspicion that Poland is using Roumania and the 
Baltic States as a way of escape; but just as we refrain 
from examining too closely the diplomatic designs of Russia, 
let us refrain from examining too closely the diplomatic 
designs of Poland. There is, then, much sense in the 
counter-proposal that Russia should not forget Finland, 
Ksthonia, Latvia, and Roumania, all of whom have problems 
which, in the complicated diplomacy of this section of Europe, 
affect Poland and Russia. A Protocol implementing the 
Pact, signed by Russia and Poland, would tend to dissociate 
Poland and Roumania if there were no similar pledge 
exchanged by Russia and Roumania. If ever Russia, 
ignoring her general promise, were to attempt to wrest by 
force Bessarabia from Roumania, the Roumanian Govern- 
ment would remind Poland of her obligations under the 
Treaty of Alliance. The proposed Protocol, it is feared, 
would serve to neutralise these obligations. Again, it is 
argued that there is something suspicious in including 
Lithuania, with whom Poland has a quarrel which began 
at the unjustifiable seizure of Vilna by Polish troops, among 
the signatories of the Protocol if the other Baltic States 
are not included. 

The Russian answer appears to make an end of Polish 
objections. Russia says she is prepared to sign a Protocol 
with Roumania the moment Roumania adheres to the 
Briand—Kellogg Pact. As for the Baltic States, Lithuania 
has not, she says, been singled out invidiously (personally, 
I should have thought that there were good reasons for 
singling out Lithuania, since Lithuania and Poland have 
a serious dispute while the other Baltic States have no 


_as are traditionally hostile to them. 


cr 


serious dispute with any country), but was alone mentioned 
by Russia because alone it had notified its acceptance of 
the Paris Pact. The rest of the Baltic States can adhere 
to the Paris Pact and to the Moscow Protocol whenever 
they please. 

It would be interesting to see whether there are any 
further attempts to elude the Moscow Protocol. If there 
are, they will surely be condemned by everybody who does 
not still cherish vain dreams of another military attack 
on Russia. These foolish persons, wherever they may be, 
are now surely few in number, though from time to time 
one hears of their curious activities. The renunciation 
of war by Russia, not only in a general Pact, but in a 
specific Protocol applying to its immediate neighbours, 
is a really important event in Europe; and Poland and 
Roumania and the Baltic States would do well to lose no 
time in useless discussion before they too provide fresh 
evidence of their pacificism and good faith. 

The example may properly be followed. Without mini- 
mising the Paris Pact, it will obviously have a much greater 
validity if, inside its framework, a number of regional 
protocols are concluded. Quite apart from the possibility 
of long delay in ratification, the signatories would have a 
clearer consciousness of their engagements were they to 
sign implementing protocols with such of their neighbours 
There are many 
danger-spots in Europe; they would be made less dangerous 
by local arrangements. There are regions in which war 


~ean still be foretold with much plausibility; and in these 


regions protocols, modelled on the Protocol which Russia 
and Poland are hammering out, will alone decrease the 
chances of war. The larger Pact may not be without its 
value, but its value would be sharpened if it were the 
oceasion for more specific pledges. The idea that Russia 
has thrown out should be fruitful. It should be more 
fruitful than the original idea of M. Briand and Mr. Kellogg. 
SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


A CASE FOR INQUIRY 
“Loe are three reasons—one good, one bad, and 


one on the whole neither—for which Governments 

are in the habit of setting up Royal Commissions 
and Committees of Inquiry. Some such bodies are set up 
because, although it is pretty evident what ought to be 
done, the Government in power does not want to do it, 
and hopes, by means of an inquiry, at the least to gain 
time without loss of prestige and even with the appearance 
of activity, and perhaps even to shelve the question 
altogether, or to pass on to its successor the problem of 
finding a solution. That is the bad reason. Some other 
commissions and committees are appointed because, though 
the Government knows what it ought to do and means to 
do it, the favourable report of a supposedly impartial body 
is likely to strengthen its hand and to help in educating 
the public in what the Government wishes it to believe: 
In such cases, the personnel of the commission is selected 
with care, in order to ensure that the right things are said, 
and said with the right appearance of authority. That is 
the reason which is in itself neither good nor bad, but may 
be either according to the circumstances of the case. 
Thirdly, inquiries are instituted by means of committees 
in cases when it is really doubtful what ought to be done, 
and the Government hopes, or is induced to acquiesce in 
the hope, that a solution may emerge as a result of the 
more careful study of the problem. That, in its turn, 


the good reason; and it is by bodies appointed under these 
conditions that most of the useful work which we associate 
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with Royal Commissions and other public inquiries has 
been done. 

The immediate cause of these reflections is the request 
just made to the Government by the Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation that a ‘‘ Royal Commission or other competent 
committee ” should be set up with the object of considering 
fully the conditions of the great industry which it represents. 
The request, we believe, is based on a real doubt in the 
minds of the Trade Unionists who have put it forward 
about the best way of dealing with the very complex problems 
at present facing the industry. There are intricate and 
highly important questions of policy that have, quite 
definitely, to be settled one way or the other in the very 
near future; and the point of the Confederation’s insistence 
is that they ought to be settled, not piecemeal, but together, 
in the light of a connected consideration of the problem 
asa whole. About the actual facts of the present situation 
a good deal is already known. The Balfour Committee on 
Industry and Trade has published a bulky and extremely 
useful ‘‘ Survey of Metal Industries,” which includes a good 
deal of information about iron and steel. A useful memo- 
randum dealing with the position in all the chief producing 
centres was prepared for the International Economic 
Conference which met at Geneva in 1927. The preliminary 
report of the 1924 Census of Production is available, and 
figures of production both at home and abroad, as well as 
of imports and exports, are published regularly, though not 
in sufficient detail. There would therefore be no special 
need of any further inquiry in order to elicit the main 
facts—though the information now forthcoming might 
usefully be supplemented at a large number of points. 
The need for a further and full inquiry arises mainly because, 
even if we do know the facts, at least in outline, we certainly 
do not know at present, even in the broadest way, what we 
had best do about them. 

We know, for example, that, while the home market for 
iron and steel is important, the iron and steel manufacturers 
produce preponderantly, if indirect as well as direct exporta- 
tion is considered, for a foreign market. We know that 
imports, while they are considerably less than exports in 
both bulk and value, are on a very substantial scale. 
Probably half of the product of the iron and steel industry 
goes directly abroad; and a great deal more, perhaps a 
further quarter of the whole, is exported in the form of 
finished goods to which engineers, or shipbuilders, or workers 
in some other industry, have added a further value. In 
1925 we produced in Great Britain roughly seven and a half 
million tons of steel. We imported and retained roughly 


Of course, these gross tonnage figures are to some extent 
misleading; for under the name “steel” are included 
many different substances and commodities, and the steels 
and steel goods which we import are largely not the same 
as those which we export. Still, the figures serve to give 
a very broad figure of the position. The figures for 1927 
and 1928 differ materially in certain particulars, but hardly 
so as to affect the general position. 

What are the issues, to which these facts are relevant, 
calling for an early decision by those concerned with the 
industry and its affairs in this country? The first and most 
obvious arises out of the creation and continued existence 
of a powerful, though as yet by no means fully stable, 
international cartel including most of the important conti- 
nental producers. Ought we—that is to say, the British 
steel producers through a representative organisation armed 
with the necessary powers—to join the cartel, or to enter 
into some sort of arrangement with it? Or had we better 
preserve our independence of it? Or, again, should we, 
either as an alternative to entering the European cartel, 
come to an arrangement with America, the largest steel- 
producer in the world—though not the largest exporter 
by a long way? The United States are outside the cartel 
and are not an important competitor in the European 
market, though they are in Canada and South America. 
Or are the two policies reconcilable? Can we at once 
enter into an arrangement with the United States, and come 
to terms with the European group? Or should we remain 
outside both, and seek by our own efforts to capture as 
large a part as we can of the world’s markets, without 
accepting any such restrictive conditions as international 
agreements, at least with the European, would certainly 
involve? That is the first group of questions evidently 
demanding an answer. 

Secondly, there is the demand for “‘ safeguarding,’ which 
has been made more than once on behalf of certain sections 
of the iron and steel industry, and is bound to come up 
again at an early stage. On the face of the matter, we should 
suppose it difficult to find an industry, with the exception 
of agriculture, less suited to any form of protection than 
iron and steel, which enter as vital materials into a wide 
range of other industries, and would therefore set up 
disastrous reactions if their prices rose to any considerable 
extent. But it is necessary to remember that the words 
“iron and steel” embrace many products, and that the 
same reasoning may not apply to them all. At all events, 
it is evidently important, as the question is bound to be 
seriously raised in any case, that it should receive the fullest 





two and a half million tons, and exported roughly four 
million tons of our own production. We thus used at home, 
either finally or for further manufacture, about three and 
a half million tons of our own steel (made, of course, largely 
with imported ores and partly with imported pig-iron) and 
two and a half million tons of foreign steel. These figures 
take no account of the steel contained in exports of ships 
or machinery or electrical goods, or of similar imports. 
They suffice, however, to show both the great importance 
of our export trade, and the degree in which the foreign 
producer at present secures a share of our home market. 
Compare with these figures the corresponding figures 
for 1918. We then produced seven and two-thirds million 
tons of steel, of which we exported nearly four and a half. 
We imported rather over two million tons, and consumed at 
home two and a quarter million tons of our own production. 
Production was thus, in 1925, not greatly altered; imports 
had risen, and exports had fallen, considerably but not 
sensationally in either case. Home consumption had 


increased, but most of the increase was being supplied from 
abroad. 


and most careful study. And this can best be done, not 
by the dangerously slapdash methods characteristic of 
inquiries under the Safeguarding Act, and not in isolation 
from the other problems of the industry, but as part of a 
general inquiry into its entire future policy and conduct. 
Thirdly, there is the question of internal organisation, 
including what is called “ rationalisation.” Recent and 
pending amalgamations among the leading steel producers, 
to which we have had to refer on several occasions of late, 
are sufficiently important and have reached an advanced 
enough stage to make this a matter of public policy, which 
concerns not merely the amalgamating concerns, but the 
community as a whole. For strong hints have been dropped 
that the fusions so far announced form but a first step 
towards a close linking up of the trade as a whole, combined 
with a serious attempt to raise for it here, or to borrow in 
America, a mass of new capital sufficient to bring about 
a thorough re-equipment with new plant. This re-equip- 
ment, with the aid of American money, has been the charac- 
teristic feature of the rationalisation of iron and _ steel 
production in Germany; and the proposal to apply the same 
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methods here is obviously related to the determination of 
our attitude towards the American and European steel 
producers, as well as to the big issue of the attitude of the 
State and the law courts towards domestic and international 
trusts and cartels, and their measures for the concerted 
regulation of output, markets and prices. An inquiry into 
the prospects of iron and steel is likely, in this connection, 
to raise the far larger question of public policy in recognising 
or outlawing, encouraging or reprehending, combines which 
set out explicitly to secure practically monopolistic control. 

On all these issues, and in many others, there is need, 
partly for fuller information, but mainly for informal dis- 
cussion and argument. This makes them admirably suited 
for full investigation by a tribunal or committee of the right 
kind, and by one which will be able to look at the question 
as a whole, and bring the various issues into relation one 
to another. The composition of such a committee is there- 
fore of vital importance. It must command general 
confidence, at least in its good will and independence of 
the desires of the party in power. It must include and be 
thoroughly served by experts; but it must not be purely 
an expert body, because the questions raised involve broad 
issues of public policy, and the effect of any decisions is 
likely to extend, by influence and example, far beyond the 
iron and steel industry. It must merit the confidence of 
Labour; for clearly the policies which it will have to discuss 
will react directly on the situation of the worker, both in 
the industry and outside. 

The case, then, for a full inquiry we regard as made out. 
But will Mr. Baldwin, if he decides to grant it, have the 
sense to realise, or the courage to insist upon, the sort of 
inquiry that is needed? A partisan, or a merely weak, 
committee will be worse than useless; for it will merely 
waste a valuable opportunity. On the other hand, a 
strong committee or commission could both do very useful 
work, and set a valuable precedent. For the issues in iron 
and steel are typical of a large number of current economic 
issues. No one knows how they ought to be tackled; and 
the cut and dried programmes and formule of the political 
parties offer practically no help in dealing with them. 
There is a chance for a great age of Royal Commissions 
comparable with that which followed the Reform Act of 
1832, but dealing, of course, with the very different issues 
of the present day, and working more rapidly, under stress 
of the more rapid movement of events in the modern world. 
Will the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation’s request be 
allowed to fructify in the commission of this sort, or will it 
be merely wasted, or spoilt in the attempt to snatch from 
it this or that partisan advantage ? 


MARGARINE 


ANY of us have a curious feeling of resentment when 
the B.B.C. issues a new recommendation as to the 
correct—or, at least, the preferable—pronuncia- 

tion of some word or other. For some inexplicable reason, 
we feel no such resentment against the compilers of diction- 
aries, but regard the dictionary-maker as a man born with the 
right to dictate to us, even though we disobey him. It is 
true that we begin to lose faith in a dictionary when we 
find it advising us to pronounce “* Armada ” with the accent 
on the first syllable, but even then we suspect a printer’s 
rather than a compiler’s error. We certainly do not write 
to the papers about it; at worst, we decide for the future to 
consult another dictionary. 

The B.B.C., however, has on many people the effect that 
the British Government used to be said to have on the Irish. 
If we are to judge from letters in the newspapers, there must 
be thousands of people who are “ agin the B.B.C.” on prin- 


ciple, and who are always ready to denounce it for giving 
too much classical music or too much dance music, for giving 
too many talks or too few talks, for allowing broadcasters to 
express their opinions or for forbidding broadcasters to 
express their opinions. And so, when the B.B.C. takes it 
upon itself to tell us how to pronounce the language that 
we have more or less mispronounced from the nursery, the 
blood mounts to our heads in indignation, and nothing short 
of a letter of protest to a newspaper can restore us to our 
accustomed calm. 

During the last few days there have been many such letters, 
as a result of the B.B.C.’s advising its announcers to 
pronounce the word “ margarine ” with a soft “ g.” I confess 
that on this occasion I share the indignation of the protesters, 
I know that it is perfectly unreasonable of me. I know (as 
near as anything in the future can be known) that everybody 
will say “ margerine ” in a hundred years, and that even at 
the present time nine out of ten people pronounce the name 
of the thing that I hate in the way that I hate. And yet I 
feel that one ought not to yield to a new mispronunciation too 
easily. No word has the right to be pronounced wrongly 
till it has been in existence for a much longer time than 
““margarine.” Mispronunciations of words should have to 
fight for recognition for at least fifty years before they are 
acknowledged as legitimate. It may be said that in this 
case we should refuse to pronounce the word “ cinema” 
as everybody but a few philologists pronounce it, and give it 
the long “e” (if not the “‘k”’) that belongs to it in Greek. 
The mischief was done in France, however, before the word 
reached England, and there is nothing offensive to the genius 
of the English language in pronouncing “ cinema ”’ as one’s 
neighbours pronounce it. ‘‘ Margarine,” however, came, I 
believe, from France with its “‘g” as hard as butter on a frosty 
morning—a “g” that recalled its ironically aristocratic 
lineage, reminding us that it was derived from a Greek word 
meaning ‘ pearl”—and it is a mere concession to the 
fallibility of grocers’ assistants to admit the barbarous 
“*j}”’ sound into English speech. It is often argued that 
since the “g” is soft in “ gaol ”’—though it, too, was ori- 
ginally hard—there is no objection to its being pronounced 
soft in “‘ margarine,” and the writer of Modern English 
Usage mentions even “ mortgagor” as another word in 
which the “ g ” is sounded as a “*j.”” Even so, I had rather 
pronounce “ mortgagor” with both the “ g’s” hard and 
the “‘ t ” sounded than acquiesce in the general pronunciation 
of “ margarine.” This, possibly, is bigotry; but one must 
have some principles. 

Whether it is necessary to have any hard-and-fast prin- 
ciples in regard to pronunciation is a question on which 
authorities differ. Scarcely a year passes but some learned 
man startles us with a defence of the “ beautiful Glasgow 
accent,” or the “ beautiful Yorkshire accent,” or the “ beau- 
tiful Cockney accent”; and the death of dialect is constantly 
referred to as a tragedy. We are told that a pronunciation 
that is right in Berkeley Square is not necessarily right in 
Sauchiehall Street, and that the speech of Hoxton has as 
much right to survive as the speech of Mayfair. There has 
never before been such a rebellion against the principle 
of law in language as is going on at the present day. We see 
this even in the modern attitude to spelling. It took 
several generations to reduce the spelling of English to 
something like order, and no sooner had this order taken the 
place of the old chaos than the anarchists began to assure 
us that spelling was a matter of little importance, and even 
to take a perverted pleasure in the childish spelling of the 
great Elizabethans. A Shakespeare or a Florio’s Montaigne 


in which the words were spelt correctly was regarded as 
a piece of emasculated literature, and a misspelling of en" 
instead of being concealed as a good man’s error, was pud- 
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lished as a treasure not to be missed. I agree that the 
Victorians over-estimated the importance of spelling. 
They regarded a child who could not spell as a child who 
would never come to any good in the world; and I have 
known a schoolboy to be plucked in an examination for 
bad spelling, though he was the most brilliant scholar of 
his year. Obviously, there is something wrong in an educa- 
tional system which does not recognise that some human 
beings are born with an incapacity to spell, just as there are 
others born incapable of understanding advanced algebra. 
Still, it makes things easier for us if everybody agrees to 
spell the same words in the same way, as we realise if we 
imagine every author or journalist’s being given the liberty 
to spell as he pleases. The Times would lose most of its 
readers if it published its news in phonetic or otherwise 
unorthodox spelling, simply because it would be too much 
trouble to read it. 

And it is much the same with pronunciation. Much as 
we may enjoy the eccentricities of dialect, we appreciate 
still more the convenience that results from everyone’s 
pronouncing words in more or less the same way. At 
present, pronunciations of English differ so widely from 
place to place that an English-speaking stranger in London 
sometimes finds that he can scarcely make himself intelligible. 
I remember, when I first came to London, going into a 
chemist’s shop near Euston and asking for some pine pastilles, 
which I had heard were the perfect cure for a sore throat. 
The little man behind the counter made me repeat the 
words two or three times, and, after shaking his head help- 
lessly, asked me: ‘* Wot sort of a pine?” And I in turn 
failed to realise for a moment that he meant, ‘“‘ What sort 
of a pain?’ When I explained what I really wanted, he 
said : ‘Oh, pine pastilles!” and got themfor me. Mr. Pett 
Ridge once told a story which shows how a child may suffer 
in an examination through an incorrect pronunciation. 
An essay was sent in, he declared, in which a boy had stated 
that Cleopatra had died as a result of taking a Turkish bath, 
and on inquiry it was discovered that the boy had not known 
the difference between the pronunciation of “ viper” and 
of “vapour.” Another example of the perils of mis- 
pronunciation is contained in the often-told story of the 
patient who read his doctor’s prescription, and, seeing in it 
the words, ‘‘ ter die,” immediately concluded that he was 
a doomed man. Whether he died of the shock or not, 
I never heard, but what hours of apprehension he would 
have been saved by a little early instruction in the rules of 
pronunciation and spelling ! 

I do not write, I may say, as one who himself pronounces 
the English language correctly. I put the accents on the 
right syllables of the words so far as I know them, but 
I could no more talk English like a Londoner than I could 
go about in a top-hat. I am sure my French accent is 
better than my English, and my French accent is not good. 
Still, even my English has improved since I was in the 
nursery, and regarded my aged nurse as the final authority 
on pronunciation. The first difference of opinion I ever 
remember having with my father was in regard to the 
pronunciation of the word “teaspoon.” He attempted to 
persuade me to pronounce it in the correct fashion, but, 
obstinate as a Wordsworthian child, I maintained that it 
should be pronounced “ tayspun,” as my nurse pronounced 
it. I probably persisted in saying “ tayspun” and calling 
a policeman a “ poalis-man,” as she did, till I went to school 
and succumbed to convention. After that I became a 
pedant, and mispronunciations began to amuse me. Even 
to-day I think I should obtain some pleasure from listening 
to an Englishman trying to pronounce “ Ahoghill ” and failing. 

Whether correct pronunciation is anything more than 
4 convenience—whether it adds to our esthetic pleasure 


in reading the works of the great masters—I doubt. Does 
Shakespeare lose any of his flavour if we read him in a 
Cockney or in a Yorkshire accent? Probably not, if we 
are Cockneys or Yorkshiremen. We can enjoy the music 
of Homer and Virgil though we probably pronounce the 
words in such a way that we should be unintelligible to an 
ancient Greek or Roman. I myself was taught two different 
ways of pronouncing Greek, and I heard yet a third at the 
performances of Greek plays at Bradfield College; yet I will 
swear that Euripides is capable of giving equal delight 
in any of the three pronunciations, not one of which he 
himself would have understood. Take the poetry of Burns, 
again. Are we the less moved in reading it because we 
pronounce his words in a fashion never known in his 
or any part of Scotland? Sir James Wilson told us some 
years ago that the correct way to pronounce the first verse 
of “A Red, Red Rose ”’ is : 
O ma luv’z leik a rid, rid roaz 
That’s nyoolie sprung in Jin; 


O ma luv’z leik the mallodie 
That’s sweetlie playd in tin. 


It is possible that Burns may have pronounced the words 
in this way, but I maintain that your and my rendering 
is better and, for us at least, the more poetical. 

Relieving this, I believe that if a poet introduced the 
word “ margarine” into a lyric—which, I am sure, not 
even a modern poet has yet done—I myself might get the 
finest effect if I pronounced the word in the correct way, 
but that at the same time it would be possible for someone 
else to soften the “‘g” and to obtain an equal pleasure 
from the beauty of the verse. Even so, I will go on pro- 
testing against the softening of the “ g ”’ as a vile innovation. 
It is time that some stand were made against the laxity 
of the times, and here we may make an auspicious beginning. 

¥. 


Correspondence 
WORK CAN BE FOUND 


To the Editor of TaE New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I believe that you cannot too strongly emphasise the 
fact that the cost of your excellent employment proposals would 
be largely offset by the saving in expenditure on the “ dole” and 
the Poor Law. They would not, therefore, involve inflation, 
increased demands from those who pay rates and taxes (taken 
altogether), or the diversion of capital from the ordinary productive 
purposes. Whether the expenditure came from the proceeds of 
a loan, or from rates and taxes, there would be an almost equal 
diminution of payments into the Unemployment Fund, and 
payments from the resources of the Poor Law Authorities. 

Surely, however, you cannot cherish any hope that the present 
Government will adopt this effective programme! If Ministers 
had intended to do anything, they would have acted long ago. 
Mr. Baldwin may, of course, think about these things at the 
General Election. While dwelling on the achievements of the 
Disraelian past, he may suggest some of your proposals for the 
serious consideration of his next Government. Unfortunately, 
the Prime Minister is like the White Queen, who invited Alice to 
enter her service, with jam every other day, but, she said : ‘“‘ The 
rule is, jam to-morrow and jam yesterday—but never jam to-day.” 
—yYours, etc., P. P. Hircucock 


(B.Sc. Econ.). 
7 Beverley Road, 


Highams Park. 
January 15th. 


THE ROADS AND MOTOR TAXATION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Your motoring correspondent, Mr. R. E. Davidson, 
scarcely does justice to motorists in his interesting article last 
week on “ Roads, Taxation, and Insurance.’ Mr. Davidson 
may not personally be interested whether the Chancellor makes 
him pay on his car or on his whisky, but to those of us who use 
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our cars for business purposes or are interested in the motor 
transport industry, this is a matter of the greatest importance. 
Motorists certainly have a grievance in the excessive taxation 
that they now pay, and the bulk of them would be only too glad 
if the Government were to ear-mark every copper of the car 
taxes for road work, which is the only justifiable reason for taxing 
the industry. 

The cost of roads is given as £56,000,000 a year in the 1927—28 
report on the Administration of the Road Fund. The motor 
vehicle tax receipts, according to the Ministry of Transport 
Road Vehicles Taxation return, amounted to £23,312,115 from 
December, 1927, to August, 1928. On this basis they will 
amount to at least £26,000,000 for the financial year 1928-29. 
The Petrol Tax is expected to yield £13,600,000, so that the 
total taxation paid by motorists will amount to nearly £40,000,000 
compared with total road costs of £56,000,000. 

Motorists certainly ought to pay for the increased cost of roads 
due to motor transport, neither more nor less. The cost of roads 
was £14,600,000 in 1902—03,and remained constant at £15,000,000 
until 1910. £15,000,000 represents the cost in the pre-motor 
era and is equivalent to £27,000,000 at the post-war price-level. 
The actual cost of roads is £56,000,000, so that the cost due to 
motor transport is £56,000,000 minus £27,000,000, or £29,000,000, 
the amount rightly chargeable to motorists. A further £2,000,000 
might be added to cover the increased cost of police on traffic 
duties, making the motorists’ account with the nation stand at 
£31,000,000 due from them but nearly £40,000,000 paid by them, 
obviously a case of excessive taxation.—Yours, etc., 

32 Russell Square, CHRISTOPHER T, BRUNNER. 

Bloomsbury. 
January 14th. 


THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


To the Editor of Tuk New SratesMan. 

Srr,—There is much talk just now about the British Industries 
Fair, how it is to be the largest ever held, how many miles of shop 
fronts it will contain and how many millions of square feet. It is 
to be hoped that its effect upon the industry of the country will 
be correspondingly great. Yet surely no exhibition was ever 
set in more disadvantageous surroundings than is the British 
Industries Fair at the White City. 

The impression which the bedraggled splendour of the once 
White City must make on the visitor and buyer from overseas, 
accustomed to the really noble exhibition buildings and grounds 
to be seen in almost every great city on the Continent, can easily 
be imagined. The interior is equally unfitted for such a fair, 
and any visitor is tired long before he has seen a fraction of the 
exhibits. 

The great stores set an example to the nation in this respect. 
They see that their premises live up to their advertisements, and 
any shopkeeper knows that display is almost equally as important 
as advertising. 

My Association would suggest that the Government could do 
much to encourage the revival of British industry by the building 
of an exhibition hall and grounds worthy of the nation. Apart 
from the employment which it would give to many thousands, it 
would be a capital expenditure of the right kind.—Yours, ete., 

M. E. PuHeysey, 
Secretary, 
The Design and Industries Association. 


EAST AFRICAN 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—The Board of Trade Journal of January 10th quotes a 
notice (No. 178) of the Tanganyika Government, dated November 
12th last, prohibiting the export, except under permit, of cine- 
matograph films depicting scenes or events photographed in 
Tanganyika Territory. It would be interesting to know the 
reasons for this cautious, or perhaps apprehensive, policy.— Yours, 


etc., C. W. SpPrers. 
5 Raleigh Gardens, 


Mitcham, Surrey. 
January 15th. 


FILMS 


MOON AND STARS 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Shelley may have been injudicious in his family life; 
but he was not a complete idiot. Your critic goes a little too far 
when he assumes that Shelley could have supposed that the 
moon’s “‘ intense lamp ”’ in the western sky could be in any way 
affected by a “ white dawn” in the east. Matthew Arnold may 





have thought that Shelley had meant the moon, and have 
“ cribbed ” accordingly (that is the worst of cribbing: it often 
lets one down): but your reviewer might have given Mr. Eliot 
credit for a little more intelligence. 

The trouble is, that the last line does most effectively portray 
the full moon on a summer evening, although the process is then 
reversed : i.e., the intense lamp seems to expand rather than to 
narrow, like one of those Japanese flowers, of compressed paper, 
which gradually take form and substance when steeped in water, 
Whereas “ arrows” seems slightly excessive, save On a very 
frosty morning, for the morning star. And yet, the lines recur 
to us from the Wiccamical hymn : 


Phosphore, quid, jubar, 
Segnius emicans, 
Gaudia nostra moratur ? 


I may add that, before hobbling to the support of my friend, 
Mr. Eliot, I visited last night the planetarium which has recently 
been installed in the Baths of Diocletian, and watched the moon 
scamper across the sky at the rate of 28 days to the minute! 
Is it quite impossible to raise the funds for a planetarium in 
London (not to mention Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow)? 
A more innocent and delightful entertainment could not be 
imagined : and, then, think of the educative effect upon poets, 
exhibitors at the Royal Academy, and reviewers !—Yours, etc., 


Rome. C. K. Scorr MoncrieErr. 
January 10th. 


P.S.—Before posting this letter, chance has led me to a passage 
in ‘‘ Epipsychidion ” which may perhaps lighten the obscurity of 
the other : 


It is an isle *twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, and Sea, 
Cradled, and hung in clear tranquillity ; 

Bright as that wandering Eden Lucifer, 
Washed by the soft blue Oceans of young air. 


This is later than ‘* The Skylark,” but behold another, earlier, 
from the end of the first act of Prometheus : 


. . but the eastern star looks white, 
And Asia waits in that far Indian vale. 


Miscellany 
THE DUTCH EXHIBITION 


T is now becoming possible to see the pictures in the 
| exhibition of Dutch Art at Burlington House. The 
top-hats, those wonderful inventions for obscuring 
vision, are thinning out. Pleasure in the canvases is now 
less marred by having a celebrity thrust upon one, or bearing 
the weight of fame upon one’s toes. The social function is 
over, and the exhibition has begun; the nine days’ wonder 
is settling down into the month’s delight. 
The opportunity of seeing these treasures of the world’s 
art collected together in the same place and at the same time 
is likely never to occur again—a reflection well fitted for 
inclusion under the heading of ‘‘ Solemn Thoughts.” Yet 
the organisers of this exhibition have surpassed even the 
efforts made for the Flemish one last year, and, superfluous 
though it may be, no review of their accomplishment can 
be prefaced otherwise than by an expression of gratitude 
and congratulation. They have, however, done more than 
to hang a large number of fine pictures on a wall. The object 
of the exhibition, we are told, is the promotion of friendly 
relations between Holland and this country, and no better 
gesture towards such an end could be conceived than this 
generous loan of what is no small part of Holland’s wealth. 
The museums of other countries have also lent of their best. 
while private owners in America have obliged us to retract 
many grumbles at their j acquisitiveness by allowing their 
dearly-won captives to cross the Atlantic again. The 
exhibition has a significance which should not be lost as an 
international event. As peace-propaganda, whether implicit 
or not, it has a very definite value. By evidence of good- 


will, and encouragement towards it, it might almost cancel 
At any rate, the two 
guarded some ol 


out the launching of a new cruiser. 


torpedo- boats which, it is reported, 
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the pictures on their passage from Holland were engaged 
on a happier mission than their constructors could have 
anticipated. 

But that little less than royal honours should thus have 
peen accorded to Rembrandt and Vermeer is, after all, only 
appropriate, for they were essentially kings of their art, 
It is difficult to understand why a school of painting in which 
these two great figures predominate has so long been con- 
sidered a “‘ bourgeois” school. It is true that they painted 
pictures of the bourgeois and the surroundings in which he 
lived. They were citizens of a bourgeois state and existed 
on bourgeois patronage—facts which might do something, 
when they are remembered, to rescue the term from its 
present ill-repute. But to credit them with the outlook 
which is nowadays conveyed by the word “ bourgeois ”? 
is an amazing misconception. Little enough is known of 
their lives, as is the case of most of their fellow-artists too; 
and the little that is actually recorded is a miserable enough 
story. Yet if ever art breathed majesty, it is the art of 
Rembrandt; if there can be such a thing as aristocratic 
painting, it is the painting of Vermeer. 

No two great artists living in the same country at the 
same time could afford a greater contrast. Those three 
basic things—their greatness, their country and their period 
—they had in common—but how different the result in either 
case! Although his method, allowing for his gradual 
development, was always the same, there is no monotony 
in the Rembrandt rooms, because each picture is as different 
from its neighbour as one individual is from another. With 
the Vermeers there is nothing monotonous because of their 
perfect unity. One is the beauty of shadow, the other the 
beauty of light; one is the drama and the other the scenery ; 
one was painting a different picture, and the other a single 
picture, all his life. And so, both in content and technique, 
the parallel could be continued infinitely. It is enough 
that at Burlington House the two masters are seen in their 
supremacy. 

But if Rembrandt and Vermeer give us amply the satis- 
faction of the expected, many of the lesser men—and lesser 
only when compared to them—give us the pleasure of 
surprise. It must be admitted that in their case monotony 
is not always avoided. Hals, for instance, would probably 
have palled, had not the hanging-committee happily divided 
his pictures among the various rooms. And Metsu, Ter 
Borch and De Hooch are dwarfed by the neighbourhood of 
Vermeer. Their general excellence is so undeviating as to 
approach a splendid nullity. One knows too well the sunlit 
house-fronts of red brick, the cool interiors, the richly- 
draped puppets immobile against the sumptuous hangings, 
reading a letter, touching!the spinet or lute, or decorously 
revelling. That indeed is “ bourgeois ” painting in the best, 
but depressing, sense of the word. It is fine realism—the 
exquisite placidity of a land where it was always afternoon— 
but it seems machine-made, unillumined by emotion. One 
feels that though the artist was content with what he 
painted, he took no joy in it. It is perhaps churlish, when 
one thinks of Ter Borch’s ‘“* Letter ’’ or De Hooch’s “* Card- 
Players,” and yet—dare one say so?—there are rather too 
many of them. 

{t may be that the numbing effect of these secondary 
painters in the style of Vermeer is to some extent inseparable 
from their subject. The life of the prosperous seventeenth- 
century Dutch household was so passionless and slow-moving 
that only a painter of the greatest gifts could instil vitality 
into his portrayal of it. Their actual verisimilitude, their 
impeccable fidelity to their theme, was itself too much for 
the lesser men. Vermeer escaped this because, with all 
his fidelity, he was yet so detached from his subject. All 
the artist in him was devoted to the process of laying the 


pigment on the canvas, to the real act of painting. In the 
sense in which we have lately been hearing much of “ pure ” 
poetry, Vermeer was a pure painter. His minors attained 
reality but stopped short at the absolute which alone could 
make it significant. 

But among the other realists, whose painting in itself 
was not so accomplished as that of the secondary Vermeers, 
whose interests lay more in depicting the quick incidents 
of life than in making a pictorial composition, the exhibition 
gives an unexpected revelation in the work of Steen. The 
genre picture, of which he was the master, has long been in 
discredit, though Steen himself is just again beginning to 
lift his head in the auction-rooms. And what a marvellous 
vitality there is in his work! The painting is at times care- 
less, as though in his impatience to be off to the next carouse 
he had left the one before without saying farewell. But by 
sheer exuberance he carries off an occasional hint of slipshod 
execution. “The Fat Kitchen,” or ‘“ Easy Come, Easy 
Go” are saved from the dullness of a Wilkie or a Frith by 
their very lack of taking pains. Steen is swept into mastery 
by the impetus of his own enjoyment. 

One’s only criticism of the selection of the exhibition 
would be that there are so few examples of the still-life 
picture, which formed so great a part of Dutch production, 
though to many visitors this may be a relief. It is, however, 
a gap from the documentary point of view. Yet here again 
a surprise is afforded by the few canvases of one of the few 
still-life painters shown—Willem Thalff. His painting of 
glass-work and silver-ware is of the highest distinction, 
and, in the language of the guide-book, ‘“‘ should on no 
account be missed.” Without any of the Gargantuan 
profusion in which the still-life painters too often indulged, 
with complete economy of content and reticence of presen- 
tation, they are among the most satisfying paintings of the 
exhibition. 

But the pleasure of visiting and revisiting so remarkable 
an exhibition consists in discovering on each occasion 
some new delight and following out some new train of 
thought. To investigate the outstanding masters and the 
kind of painting which more particularly differentiates the 
Dutch school from the others is but one of many methods 
of approach. When we come to the landscapes we find on 
the other hand the link between Dutch painting and the 
art of the rest of Europe, and an influence which is still 
being exercised. Hobbema and Ruisdael were the first 
romantics, and, with the exception of Cézanne, are the most 
important masters of present-day landscape painting. 
Cuyp, Van de Velde and Van de Capelle developed each in 
his particular way aspects which those two great discoverers 
took in their stride. With them and their fellows Burlington 
House shows not only some of the greatest examples of the 
art of the past, but provides an impulse for that of our own 
time. T. W. Earp. 


Music 


TWO CHAMBER CONCERTS 
M R. GERALD COOPER'S series of chamber concerts 


at the Aeolian Hall offer an interesting variety 

of programmes. No less than six different 
string quartets are playing, namely, the “ Pro Arte,” the 
Hewitt, the Hungarian, the International, the Brosa and 
the Catterall. These combinations vary a good deal in 
quality, but it is to be hoped that none will fall below a 
certain level. We cannot hope that any succeeding concert 
of the series will be on the same plane as Mr. Schnabel’s 
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recital which opened the series last Friday, but I trust 
that the playing of some of the Quartets will rise above 
the distinctly mediocre level of the ‘‘ Pro Arte’? Quartet 
at the second concert, on Tuesday evening, the 15th inst., 
when Schubert’s Quartet in G minor (Posth.), Mozart’s 
Quintet in C major (K. 515) and a Quartet by Koechlin in 
D major were performed. 

Koechlin is a French composer, born in 1867, who studied 
with Massenet and Fauré, and judging from this quartet— 
which is the only composition of his I have ever heard— 
he is one of those apt pupils who flatter their masters in 
the most sincere manner. I can find nothing to enjoy in 
this facile fluent music, and it prejudices me against the 
“Pro Arte ” quartet that they should find it worth playing. 
Their performances of the Schubert quartet and the Mozart 
quintet did nothing to diminish this prejudice, for their 
playing was too often insensitively vigorous with frequent 
over-emphasis. The beautiful last movement of the Mozart 
quintet, which should dance along with irresistible buoyancy, 
was so heavily taken that its thematic repetitions and 
variations became wearisome instead of delightful; the 
notes were all there, but not the music. 

This might have been more excusable if the Mozart had 
been the first instead of the last work to be played. It is 
almost impossible for a musician or a group of musicians 
to walk straight on to the concert platform and achieve 
immediately that spontaneous flow which only comes when 
the musician is warmed to his work and the inner spring is 
thawed and the flood released. But even before this happens 
the perceptive music-lover can know whether it is ever 
likely to happen, and I did not have the feeling that this 
last happy freedom of inspired power was within the range 
of the “Pro Arte” Quartet at all. Their playing was 
nowhere sensitive and musical enough: it was the mere 
straightforward, efficient hack-work to which we are accus- 
tomed from our orchestras. Their ensemble was better, 
but a string quartet whose superiority to that of an average 
symphony orchestra is only in ensemble has not yet justified 
its existence. 

When we know from experience how far a musician can 
go in his art we do not necessarily become more exacting. 
Our own innate musical sense will often tell us that certain 
performances we have heard are lessthan we might have hoped 
for; but it is not so much a question of degree in each 
quality as of detecting the qualities themselves. Fine 
musical instinct may exist in immature players whose 
performances may be full of blemishes, and it can make such 
imperfect playing worth hearing and even pleasurable. 
Similarly, the greatest players (such an artist as Mr. Schnabel, 
for example) never dissatisfy, although they may occasion- 
ally come short of their own possibilities. Those who 
heard Mr. Schnabel for the first time last Friday must have 
felt that it would be impossible for him to fall into the 
category of the second-rate whatever he did. He himself— 
I do not know this, I merely put it as a possibility—might 
have made an even gayer and more spontaneously vivid 
a thing of the Weber Sonata in A flat if he had been able to 
play it again after the Schumann “ Humoresque”; but 
even as it was he played it as nobody else can play it. 

For myself I have no criticism whatever to make of his 
playing of the Mozart sonata in D major, the two Brahms 
Rhapsodies (Op. 79), and the Schumann “ Humoresque.” 
To hear the pure music of Mozart played without fondling 
and caressing or affectation of style, but yet with such 
intensity and clarity, was wholly delightful; and yet I felt 
from the way Mr. Schnabel played the last item on the pro- 
gramme, the “‘ Humoresque ” of Schumann, that he could 
have played the Mozart and the Weber better even than 
he did. But if one had not heard him play the ‘‘ Humor- 
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esque,” one would not have felt this. But something 
happened when he played the “*‘ Humoresque,” and it was 
that release which even the supremely great artists like 
Mr. Schnabel have to wait for. No amount of striving will 
bring it, but on the other hand it only comes to the great 
artist as the final gift of grace—something added to him 
out of the blue. 

Of course it is, in a sense, the final pulling together and 
organising of the music in the artist’s mind, and this can 
only happen when by the severest discipline and restraint 
he has given up all appeals to the senses and all “ effects,” 
and by sheer purity of musicianship and intellectual passion 
has made it possible for the music itself to appear as if by 
magic. When this happens the individual simply vanishes, 
and so, when Mr. Schnabel was playing the Schumann 
‘“* Humoresque,” we had lost all consciousness of any 
performer or interpreter: we were present alone with the 
music. That is the ideal. Further than that it is impossible 
for a performer to go—everything then depends upon the 
value of the music itself. 

To those who care for music it will be welcome news 
that Mr. Schnabel at his final recital at the Queen’s Hall on 
Friday evening, February 8th, is going to play, among 
other compositions, Beethoven’s Diabelli Variations. These 
thirty-three variations, written on a waltz tune by the 
publisher Diabelli in the last years of Beethoven’s life, take 
a little less than one hour to perform. It is the longest, the 
most difficult, and perhaps the greatest work ever written 
for the pianoforte. Why are pianists so shy of playing 
this tremendous composition, in which Beethoven brings 
all the resources of his art to bear, contemplating this 
commonplace tune from every angle and in every position 
until he has linked it with a whole universe of musical 
thought ? 

It is because few are capable of the immense strain it 
imposes upon the mind. And by “ mind” I do not mean 
merely the “ intellect ”—using that word for the moment 
in the somewhat disparaging sense that critics find useful 
when they dislike the absence of “ kitchen-warmth” in a 
pianist’s playing. The mere faculty of understanding the 
sequence of notes and the harmonic structure of a piece of 
music—such as we had, for example, from Mr. Edward 
Steuerman when he played the “‘ Hammerklavier”’ sonata 
at the Grotrian Hall last October—does not constitute 
a real grasp of the music by the mind. We are forced to 
use these words “mind” and “ intellect” in a variety 
of senses because we lack exact words for the different 
degrees of comprehension. It is, however, a fact that one 
pianist—Mr. Smeterlin at the Wigmore Hall last Saturday, 
for example—may give you all the notes of the “ Hammer- 
klavier ” sonata in a state of chaos through an imperfect 
mental clarity; that a second pianist, for example Mr. 
Steuerman, may give you all the notes of the same work 
in an ordered arrangement through having the mental clarity 
Mr. Smeterlin for the moment lacked; but even still the 
all-togetherness, the significance may be left out—as it 
was by Mr. Steuerman. It is as if one were to see all the 
bricks in a building clearly, but did not see the shape or 
design of the building as a whole, and then in addition there 
is its significance and propriety in the landscape and a host 
of other relationships. There is perhaps no end to complete 
comprehension, and the more complete the comprehension 
the more completely the whole human being with all his 
faculties and senses participates. So, one must not use 
the word “ intellectual” of Mr. Schnabel’s playing if one 
means by it merely a cold musical rationalism, for nothing 
could be further from the truth as a description of his 
intensely felt and passionately conceived performances. 

W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


FTER reading Mr. Bennett’s new novel I turned to 
A the works of his middle period. By that I mean 
the series of books which were ushered in by The 
Old Wives’ Tale. If anyone wishes to be reminded of a 
characteristic strain in Mr. Bennett, to which he has been 
indebted for his most significant achievements, and wishes 
to be reminded of it without reading through again one of 
his long books, let me recommend them to take up ‘“ The 
Matador of the Five Towns,” which to my mind is one of the 
best of English short stories. After a football match, 
which is admirably described, the narrator goes up to the 
public house which is kept by the famous “ back ” on whom 
the victory of the Knype team depended. Jos was very 
nearly prevented from playing because his wife, who was 
with child, was very near her time, but the doctor had 
assured him rather disingenuously that there was no risk 
of the child being born that afternoon. So Jos played, and 
the match was won. The narrator is staying with the 
doctor who is hurriedly summoned immediately after the 
match, and he drives up with him to the “ Foaming Pot.” 
There he spends the night on the horse-hair sofa in the back 
room of the pub. During the night twins are born, and in 
the morning the mother dies. The announcement of her 
death (‘‘ Her’s gone !—Like that!’’) is made to Jos while 
he is wrangling with a man over a bet across the zinc. Then 
comes the description of the drive back to Knype in the 
early morning, with the yawning doctor. “TI enjoyed all 
this,” says Mr. Bennett, “‘. . . . [would have altered nothing 
in it. Mean, harsh, ugly, squalid, crude, barbaric—yes, 
but what an intoxicating sense in it of the organised vitality 
of a vast community unconscious of itself. I would have 
altered nothing even in the events of the night.” It is 
this profound response to vitality unconscious of itself 
which, whether in characters or in communities, has inspired 
his best work. 
ia * * 

Mr. R. Crompton Rhodes, the editor of the admirable 
edition of Sheridan’s works published by Basil Blackwell 
(3 vols., £3 3s.), the only complete and thoroughly edited 
edition we possess, is writing a life of Sheridan, which will 
be called Harlequin Sheridan: the Man and the Legends. 
This ought to be an admirable book. Among the less- 
known books about Sheridan is one written by William 
Smyth (1795-1865) and privately printed in 1840. Smyth 
became Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge 
and published some lectures on the French Revolution 
which had a fairly long and respected life. He also published 
a volume of verse, talked well and gave concerts and was 
very popular. In his youth, his father’s bank having failed, 
he was engaged by Sheridan as tutor to his eldest son, 
Thomas. Smyth had often great difficulty in getting his 
arrears of salary, but although frequently exasperated by 
this and other forms of casualness in his employer he 
remained devoted; and judging from the Memoir probably 
Sheridan stories stood him in good stead when he became 
a successful and sociable man. 

* * * 

Once his pupil Tom was sent for to meet his father at a 
certain roadside inn. Tom waited there for weeks and his 
tutor was tortured by anxiety. Another time it was the 
good-humoured Smyth who was left stranded. He was 
deposited at Bognor with an old servant, and no money, 
to wait for a call to London. After writing letters first of 
entreaty and at last full of fury, he could wait no longer 
and came up to London. But he was greeted by Sheridan 


with such charming cordiality, such disarming surprise 
that he had not come long before, such satisfaction too— 
for Sheridan was afraid that Tom was getting into mischief 
in town—that he was completely mollified. He asked even 
penitently about the last letter he had written. ‘* ‘I wrote 
you a letter lately,’ I said; ‘it was an angry one. You 
will be so good as to think no more of it.’ ‘ Oh, certainly 
not, my dear Smyth,’ he said, ‘ I shall never think of what 
you have said in it, be assured’; and putting his hand 
into his pocket, ‘here it is,’ he said, offering it to me, 
I was glad enough to get hold of it, but looking at it as I was 
about to throw it into the fire, lo and behold, I saw that it 
had never been opened!’” That Smyth remained under 
the spell in spite of ‘* eternal insult, mortification and dis- 
appointment,” is shown by his description of Sheridan’s 
last speech at the Warren Hastings Trial. This had dragged 
on for eight years. On the charges against Hastings 
connected with his treatment of the Princesses of Oude and 
the Begums, Sheridan had made the speech of his life; in 
Westminster Hall he had delivered an inferior oration, 
but one which, being fully reported, remains famous; in 
1795 he had to wind up the case. His talents were already 
past their prime. He arrived with a chaise full of papers 
and told Smyth he had to speak the day after to-morrow. 
** The day after to-morrow; this day six months you mean!” 
cried Smyth in consternation. Sheridan worked with 
frantic concentration. “‘When he had come into the 
manager’s box,” says the writer, “he was in full dress, 
and his countenance had assumed an ashen colour that I 
had never before observed. No doubt Cicero himself must 
have quailed before so immense and magnificent an audience 
as was now assembled to hear him. He was evidently 
tried to the utmost, every nerve and faculty within him 
put into complete requisition.” .... He adds, “his 
aspect was that of a perfect orator,” and he felt as though 
he was listening to some being totally different from himself. 
But this speech is not famous; Sheridan’s sun was beginning 
to sink. 
* * * 

Answer to a Correspondent. 

If you are determined to become a charlatan, the first 
thing to do is to take full advantage of the present taste 
for obscurity in expression and of contemporary leniency 
towards unsupported assertions. You will by that means 
avoid exposing your incapacity for thought and the 
meagreness of your knowledge. Thus what would otherwise 
be serious drawbacks may actually become advantages. 
And on no account neglect to pepper your writings with 
jibes at the inadequacy of reason and assertions about the 
trustworthiness of instinct. With regard to your personal 
behaviour, which is so important in the career of a charlatan, 
I have very few suggestions to offer, but be careful only 
to praise a competitor whom you have obviously surpassed, 
and then, most emphatically, but for the least of his talents. 
This will give others a high opinion of your generosity and 
at the same time do him very little good. And if you praise 
yourself, which you must do from time to time, adopt a 
plaintive and indignant tone as though you were forced to 
do so by the injustice of the world. Boast frequently in 
talking to women, but in talking to men content yourself 
as a rule with speaking in carelessly disparaging tones of 
great men and great work. Also when you attack your 
enemies, attack them en masse; this has an air of courage 
while it is far less dangerous than attacking an individual. 
In choosing subjects select, if possible, those on which 
better men than you have, after much research and thought, 
failed to come to a conclusion. Such subjects will supply 
you with a market ready-made, and spare you the toil of 
original enquiry. Where evidence for assertions is wholly 
lacking, a generous but discrete use of the words “ of 
course ”’ is to be recommended. AFFABLE Hawke 
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NEW NOVELS 


Accident. By ArNnotp BENNETT. Cassell. 

The Devil’s Bridge. By M. A. ALDANov. 

Mirgorod and Other Stories. By Goco . 
7s. 6d. 

The explanation of the apparent vagaries of Mr. Bennett 
appears to be that he does not write potboilers, but that he con- 
scientiously produces three grades of work—writing good novels 
for those who like literature, novels for those who read fiction, 
and books like The Strange Vanguard for those who read any- 
thing. Certainly, no one can expect Mr. Bennett to go on pro- 
ducing The Old Wives’ Tale, but there ought to be some sub-title— 
diversions of a novelist—recreations of a man of letters—which 
should enable the reader to classify these later works with the 
corresponding frolics of leisured headmasters, journalising clerics, 
or poetical gaolbirds. Imagine Mr. Yeats producing three grades 
of poetry, or Mr. John three qualities of painting, and the absurdity 
of the apologia for Mr. Bennett becomes apparent. For Mr. 
Bennett is in a responsible position. He is one of the very few 
famous novelists of the last generation who have not entirely lost 
the respect of youth. This is partly because he has resisted the 
sclerosis of the imagination which drives elderly novelists into 
the last Tory refuges of English society, so that while Mr. Gals- 
worthy and Mr. Walpole are borne down the stream of time, 
humped anxiously on slabs of property like Eskimo dogs marooned 
by the thaw on crumbling pack-ice, Mr. Bennett is appreciating 
Proust and Joyce, and even inducing other people to do so too. 
Again, Mr. Bennett does not write about himself. His novels 
are not self-dramatisations ; they are not axe-grinders, and do not 
date like the propaganda of Wells or the satire of Galsworthy. 
Lastly, Mr. Bennett has an esthetic sense; his books are for 
those—or could be—who like writing as much as those who like 
reading, and the praise of authors is ultimately more gratifying 
than a vast popularity with scientists, stockbrokers, or American 
culture fans. With all these advantages, Mr. Bennett might 
become a very powerful influence in contemporary literature. 
A drastic critical operation could curtail his Siamese liaison 
with Mr. Galsworthy if only he could write for a public as intelligent 
as himself. Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw, the remaining evangelists, 
have always been pamphleteers rather than literary artists; Mr. 
George Moore is an artist and nothing else. The new generation, 
suspicious of mere technique, is equally unmoved by mere propa- 
ganda; it finds in writers like Proust a blend of style with a 
personal philosophy of life which other generations discovered 
in Flaubert or Dr. Johnson. Mr. Bennett has—if he left off telling 
the man in the street what he calls “the difference between a 
book and a bath bun ’’—the profound experience of life and the 
capacity to generalise from it in artistic form which nearly all 
his theorising contemporaries lack; but, instead of being a pilot, 
he is a populariser, and when he might show a tragic and intelli- 
gent perception of the beauty of life and the value of art, he 
writes Accident instead. 

It is also urged that Mr. Bennett’s excessive love of life is the 
explanation of his often mediocre comments on it. But just as 
the love of wit is no justification for a profusion of bad puns, so 
there is something peculiarly irritating about Mr. Bennett's 
gourmand affection for existence in general. To love life is to 
have the curiosity to search for the occasions when life is lovable, 
and the enterprise to create them. Human life is, after all, a 
picture-puzzle with half the pieces missing: to love it is to love it 
where it makes sense, and to make sense of it is the selective 
principle of all art. Mr. Bennett does not select in his carefully 
graded C3 novels; he gives full rein to his own preoccupation 
with male vanity and material success, and to his reader's desire 
for a happy ending. 

Yet Accident is a curious book. I cannot imagine a C 3 reader 
extracting any pleasure from it. It is a study in family intimacy— 
an English attempt, perhaps, to destroy the Wilder-Westcott 
round-up of this intangible relation into high-class American 
best-sellers. Alan, rich elderly business man, takes the Rome 
express to join his wife at Genoa. Pearl, ultra-modern daughter- 
in-law, is also on the train, fleeing from her husband because he 
has decided to stand Labour, Jack, son and husband, catches 
the train by aeroplane at Aix, just in time for the catastrophe. 
Allend up at Genoa in Elaine, the mother’s, suite, and Jack aban- 
dons Labour only to be restored to it by the chivalrous Pearl, 
who will not let him change. Alan and Elaine are left marvelling 
at the heroism of the younger generation. The other characters 
are the Rome express itself and a pair of elderly lovers who 
live in the hell-heaven dear to Mr. D. H. Lawrence (nec tecum 
possum vivere nec sine te is still the paradoxical rabbit in the 
hat of all “* intimacy ” exploiters). It is odd, incidentally, how our 
three underdog writers, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. 
Michael Arlen, all attribute to their supermen the same qualities 
of mystery, cruelty, omnipotence, and instinctive knowledge of 
béhaviour, so that the English aristocrat is indistinguishable from 
the continental head-waiter and the Mexican Indian from the 
little brown man of the sleeping cars. The discomfort of the rich, 
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of course, remains a central feature, being as much an obsession 
and a mystery with Mr. Bennett as was to former theologians the 
prosperity of the wicked. 

Yet the book, despite the innumerable inconveniences of the 
train de luxe (the chief comic character, clowning its way from the 
Channel to the Mediterranean), is seriously written and shows an 
admirable unity. The action takes place in forty-eight hours. 
It accelerates gently from the start, and the four characters in 
the drama (to which the old love-hating couple form a curtain. 
raiser) appear one by one in the perfect classical tradition of a 
French tragedy. After the large canvases and loose chronology 
of modern novels this conformity is very soothing. 

But the chief defect of Accident is Mr. Bennett’s hero. Readers 
of novels are a naive class. Unless they are very definitely told 
otherwise, they regard the central figure of a book as a hero, as 
the author’s ideal of what a man should be. Thus, the hero who 
slowly turns out to be a rogue without any indication of the 
author’s disapproval is a set piece that may easily missfire. But 
Mr. Bennett's hero is a colossal bore. In the ease of the hero-bore 
one must try and discover if the hero is meant to be a figure of 
fun, if the novel is helped by the reader looking at the characters 
through a lens of ennui (Bouvard et Pecuchet is an example of this) 
or if the author genuinely stands godfather to his hero’s opinions, 
unaware that he has sponsored a mooncalf. Let us get Alan 
clear. He is rich, vain, elderly, and successful. He loves his 
wife, is proud of his son, admires his daughter-in-law. These 
three grades of affection Mr. Bennett absolutely understands. 
But Alan has brought The Prelude with him. His two chief 
qualities are a capacity for easy generalisation, for simple philo- 
sophising on his surroundings, and an elastic tolerance which 
enables him to see the good in everyone. In fact, he veers like 
a weathercock to every situation, so that in this way he is very 
deliberately a barometer which the author has installed to register 
the fluctuations in the quarrel between Jack and Pearl. But the 
barometer-hero is a failure, for the reader is bored by his reaction 
and finally loses interest in the quarrel altogether. 

But he must feel sorry also for Pearl; her youthfulness was some- 
how pathetic; he must not be hard on her; he wanted to soften 
everybody, and he must soften himself; his resentment against Jack 
was illogical . . . The waiter snatched up their soup cups as though 
they had been in unlawful possession of them. Not a nice sympa- 
thetic waiter. But probably he was exasperated by the everlasting 
journeying between Paris and the frontier, and the contacts of the 
close kitchen, and the pricks of discipline, and the short, shaking 
nights, and the absence of home life. In love, somewhere! or a 
wife, somewhere ! No doubt he could smile on a girl or spoil a child, 
as well as anyone. Alan tried to think well of the waiter. The 
fish arrived, one fish, one complete animal per person. Sailors had 
fished the animal now on his plate out of the wild winter sea. A 
flushed, perspiring cook had bent over it in the terrible heat of the 
stuffy kitchen. Wonderful! The wonder ought to kill all un- 
charitableness . . . 

Happy-go-lucky kind of person, Jack ! 
youthfulness. Youth did not calculate, plan, weigh pros and cons 
carefully. It took chances. The chances had favoured Jack. 
Wonderful thing, youth! The lad had decided in an instant what 
he would do; and he had done it, successfully. Earlier in the day he 
had been in Newcastle. Newcastle, another world, a million miles 
off. Then in the sky. Then in the suburbs of Paris. Then in the 
sky again, and over mountains. And lo! he was here, in the same 
train as Pearl! Marvellous ! 


But that was only his 


* * * 


Well, it is a long rest. Feel no more. It’s the moment you feel. 
Must be damned unpleasant. Can’t believe it at first. Mistake it 
must be : someone else. Try the house opposite. Wait. I wanted 
to. I haven’t yet. Then darkened death chamber. Light they 
want, whispering round you. Would you like to see a priest? Then 
rambling and wandering. Delirium, all you did all your life. The 
death struggle. His sleep is not natural. Press his lower eyelid. 
Watching is his nose pointed is his jaw sinking are the soles of his 
feet yellow. Bam! expires. 

The last quotation is from Ulysses. It shows both the origin of 
Alan’s thought process and a like obsession with the reality of 
the obvious. But Bloom isa comic character, his mind is a second 
hand jumble of cheap superstitition and cheaper science, and it 
is meant to be. Alan with the same flabby tolerance, the same 
penny in the slot reactions to the commonplace, the same cheap 
emotions, the spurious and tipsy nobility of sentiment to which 
he jacks himself up by the leverage of The Prelude, is apparently 
meant to be a fine and uncorrupted modern man. Nothing 1s 
more second-rate than the easy tolerance bred from laziness, 
timidity and facile sympathy, except possibly the capacity to 
excrete cheap platitudes from everyday events at the rate at 
which green grass passes down a goose’s gullet, and Mr. Bennett s 
hero, for all his occasional moments of paternity, is far inferior 
to the millionaires and maitres d’hotel of his minor novels. The 
mind of Alan Frith-Walter, seedy as the bottom of a bird cage, 
is not the vehicle which can bring home to the reader so truthful 
and painstaking a study of the beauty of personal relations. 

Again, the author has missed the real beauty, the lyric wail 
of modern travel; only once, in the description of a night halt in 
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a wet station, does he really catch it, and for all the effectiveness 
of his description, there is nothing to equal the poetry of trains 
of M. Larbaud, or Laforgue’s 

O qwils sont pittoresques les trains manqués 

qwils sont a bientét—-a bientét 

les bateaux 

du bout de la jetée. 
Yet all the way through one is struck by sentences of admirable 
crispness, by an accuracy of observation, and an economy of 
style that are unrivalled; the book is strewn with phrases that 
are intimations of the author's immortality, but intimations 
and nothing more. Accident ought certainly to be read. It is 
a serious book, and an entertaining one; only the author’s ability 
to do better makes the critic severe. Anyone fond of trains, of 
turning Labour, of the family, should read it, and anyone fond of 
reading should find it, though poor in content, how objective in 
treatment, how delightfully classical in form ! 

The Devil’s Bridge is a Russian historical novel of the time of 
Napoleon. It is part of a trilogy, and shows it. This is one of the 
better historical novels; there is a pleasant mixture of irony and 
romance, the characters are vivid, the events are real. The 
wrapper quotes the Encyclopedia Britannica, which compares the 
author to Tolstoy and Dostoievsky. ‘* He brings to his treatment 
of the French Revolution the personal experience of a disappointed 
Girondin.” This is typical of the clumsy information publishers 
give about foreign writers, for it at once suggests that he was an 
eye-witness. Prince Mirsky calls his work Stracheyesque, and 
compares his French book to Keynes. He writes novels of the 
French Revolution, to be read in terms of the Russian. His is 
a Latin spirit with a worship of commonsense. His first novel 
came out in 1921. Hisreal nameis Landau. Read as a modern 
novel, and not as a contemporary of Stendhal, this book still 
remains, especially in the descriptions of the mad Tsar’s court, 
highly coloured and rather fine. 

Mirgorod is a collection of Gogol’s stories of which the best and 
longest is ‘* Taras Bulba.” They are all confident, racy and redolent 
of the golden age when writers in Russia had the good fortune 
to be eminent, but not Victorian. These two books are both 
readable, and well translated. There is something gaily epic 
about the Gogol too. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


The Nature of the Physical World. By A.S. Eppincron. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

The Bases of Modern Science. By J. W. N. SuLiivan. 
12s. 6d. 

It is fortunate that these two books should have been published 
within a few weeks of one another. They are complementary, 
for, although they cover much the same ground, the method is 
different. Professor Eddington’s book, based on his Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh, is about half as long again as Mr. Sullivan’s, 
and he treats the Relativity theory and the new Quantum theories 
in much greater detail. They have this in common, that they 
are both attempts to explain to the intelligent and educated reader, 
without the use of mathematical symbols, the results of modern 
research in physics. 

They are both brilliantly successful, and since they deal with 
the most profound and far-reaching scientific conceptions that 
have emerged since the days of Newton—conceptions, in fact, 
which seem to mark one of the biggest jumps forward in the 
history of the human mind—they cannot be ignored by anybody 
who wants even partially to understand the revelation that is 
being made. Whether this revelation is a revelation of an objec- 
lve reality, of an external universe, or whether it is merely a 
revelation of the human mind, is a question which many of the 
scientists are now asking themselves. It may be that in some 
Way as yet uncomprehended, the two are one, but science—true 
to its traditional honesty—is working step by step, verifying its 
results as it goes along, and the real scientist will not pledge his 
credit or his honour in advance in favour of any speculative or 
\uspired guess. As Mr. Sullivan expresses it : 

Scientific men wish to know, merely for the sake of knowing. That 
their discoveries may benefit the world in some tangible material 
way is to them of relatively little concern. Very few discoveries 
of any importance have been made for the sake of their applications. 
Maxwell did not work at his electromagnetic theory of light with 
the object of providing every home with a wireless set. Those 
who share this appetite to understand, find science, in spite of its 
limitations, irresistibly attractive. For, although the exact sciences 
deal with so limited a field of experience, the sort of understanding 
they give is of unequalled clearness and precision. Contrasted with 
them, most other departments of thought appear vague and con- 
fused. In the modern world, indeed, when clarity and truth are 
systematically dishonoured in the service of other interests, such a 
science as physics appears as a refuge, as a region where certain 

intensely congenial ideals are most clearly exemplified. 

The General Theory of Relativity has been expounded by 
dozens of scientific and other writers since it was first enunciated 


Benn. 


by Einstein in 1916, but Professor Eddington’s is perhaps the 
most complete and the clearest—except Einstein’s own. Most 
mathematicians are at a loss when deprived of their mathematical 
symbols, but Professor Eddington succeeds in expounding tersely 
and lucidly these most difficult problems without once using a 
mathematical formula. 

It is true that in dealing with the Quantum theories he once 
quotes an equation : 

I am, however, going to transgress to the extent of writing down 
one mathematical formula for you to contemplate; I shall not be 
so unreasonable as to expect you to understand it. All authorities 
seem to be agreed that at, or nearly at, the root of everything in the 
physical world lies the mystic formula 

gp — pq = th/2e. 

We do not yet understand that; probably if we could understand it, 

we should not think it so fundamental. Where the trained mathema- 

tician has the advantage is that he can use it, and in the past year 
or two it has been used in physics with very great advantage indeed. 

Most non-mathematicians know enough to realise that if 
q and p represented simple numerical measures, then gp — pq 
must equal zero. But apparently they do not. 

The three developments of Heisenberg’s ‘“*‘ New Quantum 
Theory,” first enunciated in the Autumn of 1925, differ largely 
in their interpretation of this formula. 

For Schrédinger p is an operator. His “ momentum” is not a 
quantity, but a signal to us to perform a certain mathematical opera- 
tion on any quantities which may follow. For Born and Jordan 
p is a matrix—not one quantity, nor several quantities, but an 
infinite number of quantities arranged in a systematic array. For 
Dirac p is a symbol without any kind of numerical interpretation ; 
he = it a g-number, which is a way of saying that it is not a number 
at all. 

I venture to think that there is an idea implied in Dirac’s treatment 
which may have great philosophical significance, independently 
of any question of success in this particular application. The idea 
is, that in digging deeper and deeper into what lies at the bottom 
of physical phenomena, we must be prepared to come to entities 
which, like many things in our conscious experience, are not measure- 
able by number in any way; and further, it suggests how exact 
science, that is to say, the science of phenomena correlated to measure 
numbers, can be founded on such a basis. 

It seems to us that such a statement from Professor Eddington 
is not without value, although the purists among scientists may 
be suspicious at the very introduction of the word “ philosophical.” 
But physical science cannot for ever remain in a watertight 
compartment cut off from all other thought; the danger is, as 
Professor Eddington himself points out, that ‘“* premature attempts 
at linkage have been found to be entirely mischievous,” because 
brilliant generalisations that cannot be proved or disproved have 
a way of canalising thought and preventing the mind finding 
fresh avenues of approach. 

It was by ignoring whole systems of profound and brilliant 
thinking and starting to observe afresh that modern science 
came into existence, and every fresh step made since Newton has 
been founded on more exact observation. The New Quantum 
theory is Heisenberg’s attempt to relate new observed phenomena 
to previous observations. The theory of the atom as a miniature 
star system has had to go, because, unlike the planets, the elec- 
trons revolving about the nucleus seem to jump from one orbit 
to another of their own free-will. Einstein, in a message on the 
Newton centenary, said “* It is only in the quantum theory that 
Newton’s differential method becomes inadequate, and indeed, 
strict causality fails us.” Einstein hopes that strict causality 
will be restored, but Professor Eddington, in his final chapters, 
suggests that even science may be forever unable to find a com- 
plete chain of cause and effect in the physical world, because the 
physical world cannot be wholly isolated from all other pheno 
mena, since even a materialist 

will need in this physical world something to stand for a symbolic 
unity of the atoms associated with an individual consciousness, 
which does not exist for atoms not so associated—a unity which 
naturally upsets physical predictions based on the hypothesis of 
random disconnection. For he has not only to translate into material 
configurations the multifarious thoughts and images of the mind, 
but must surely not neglect to find some kind of physical substitute 
for the Ego. 

It may be, as Mr. Sullivan suggests, that science will enlarge its 
language as the human mind develops. A mathematical method 
of dealing with other values than measures may be evolved—as 
Dirac’s interpretation of the equation quoted above suggests. 
Present difficulties may be actually due to the inadequacy of 
the primary abstractions of science; for example, says Mr. 
Sullivan : 

Professor Whitehead declares that the whole conception of “ sub- 
stance ” possessing ** simple location ” in space and time is inadequate 
to the needs of modern science. 

One may go further, and agree with Mr. Sullivan, that “ every 
event, by reason of its very nature, requires the whole universe 
to be itself... There may seem nothing new in this idea, but that 
science should come to it by a patient observation of phenomena 
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and not by inspired intuition, gives reality and significance to 
what might be only a phrase. 

Even such a short summary as this is perhaps harmful, for it 
can give the reader no conception of the immense wealth of 
detailed observation and thought contained in these two books, 
which are far more exciting to read than any contemporary 
literature in other fields. To follow the arguments of these 
modern scientists hot on the track of tremendous discoveries is 
to have an experience such as Keats has described in his sonnet, 
** On first looking into Chapman’s Homer.” An age which has 
produced the Relativity and the Quantum theories must be a 
great age. T. 


“ENQUIRE WITHIN” 


The Goodman of Paris (Le Menagier de Paris): A Treatise on 
Moral and Domestic Economy. By A BourGeois oF 


Paris. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
EILEEN Power. Broadway Medieval Library. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 


‘** Dear Sister,’ this unknown elderly burgess wrote to his 
wife in 1393, ** you being the age of fifteen years and in the week 
that you and I were wed, did pray me to be indulgent to your 
youth and to your small and ignorant service, until you had 
seen and learnt more ’’—until, that is, she had read the “* Treatise 
on Moral and Domestic Economy,” which he had written at 
length in the fashion of the time and given to his young wife 
for her instruction—a graceful accomplishment in this evening 
adventure of his life. There is little doubt that she lacked 
instruction and that he was competent to give it. The treatise, 
which is liberally divided into sections and improved with tales 
from the poets, covers all the duties of a wife from patience and 
chastity to gardening and keeping fleas out of a husband’s bed. 
Like that household mirror of the later Victorian age, Enquire 
Within Upon Everything, the Menagier’s treatise gives a faultless 
and unconscious reflection of domestic life; and perhaps it is 
no coincidence that both of these authors were men, expounding 
their hobby with an amateur zest beyond the reach of any 
housewife. But while the author of Enquire Within was probably 
a small shop-keeper—some minor Richardson flowering un- 
expectedly in middle age—the Menagier was of the haute 
bourgeoisie, and his hints about shopping and dinner-parties 
are all on the grand scale. Also he went beyond etiquette and 
laid down such absolute rules of conduct as no one, writing an 
encyclopedia for half-a-million readers, would have dared to do. 
But the Menagier, though he wrote only for an audience of one, 
was concerned with more than his personal comfort and the 
respectability of his wife; he refers to the possibility of her 
** serving another husband” when he is gone; and one feels 
that he took a quite abstract pleasure in writing these tablets of 
domestic virtue. 

The two things most necessary, he begins, are “‘ the salvation 
of your soul and the comfort of your husband.” ‘To ensure 
the first he gives directions about prayer, and deportment in 
going to church—* bear your head straight, keep your eyelids 
lowered and still and look straight before you about four rods 
ahead and upon the ground ’’—about the Seven Deadly Sins, 
with all their branches, about chastity, obedience, and humility. 
In providing for the comfort of husbands he becomes intimately 
practical, and the second part of his book contains recipes, 
gardening notes, wrinkles on the choice of servants, on the 
preparation of viands and ordering of dinner-parties. He shows 
that he had plenty of money and that he expected to live well. 
His liking seems to have been for spiced dishes and a full rich 
table; for him, as for Chaucer’s monk, “ it snowed meete and 
drinke.””’ But he had no palate for wine, and his guests must 
have been very easily taken in, for he gives this advice : 

To MAKE WHITE WINE RED AT TABLE, take in summer the red 
flowers that grow in corn and be called perceau or neele or passerose, 
and let them dry until they can be made into powder, and cast it 
privily into the glass with the wine and the wine will become red. 

But though he could practise this deception, he evidently had 
no taste for any dish that was not solid and what it purported 
to be: 

Item. NHeEpGEHOGS can be made out of mutton tripe and it is 
a great expense and a great labour and little honour and profit, 
wherefor nichil hic. 

The records of his specimen dinner-parties, the flowers and 
vegetables in his garden, the medicines and home-made recipes, 
clothes, furniture and servants, give a vivid and unique picture 
of life in a fourteenth-century town-house. 

It is an exaggeration to say, as does Miss Power, in an 
admirable introduction, that the book gives a full-length portrait 
of the bourgeois and his wife; but it reflects most intimately 
what must have been a typical marriage of the Middle Ages. 
Even the great difference of age between them was not by any 
means uncommon, and the ideals of marriage which it holds out 





were almost universal—at any rate as ideals. But the Menagier 
was a man of practical sense, for when he re-tells, at some length 
the pathetic tale of Griselda, as an example of obedience, he 
adds humorously that the story does not apply to them, “ for 
I am not worthy thereof, and also I am no marquis nor have 
I taken in you a shepherdess, and I am not so foolish.” The 
** examples ” with which he illustrates each maxim show him to 
have been a man of some culture and reading, and his versions 
of well-known tales from Petrarch, Boccaccio and the Bible are 
many of them written in beautiful narrative. The translation 
by Miss Eileen Power is admirably simple without being 
antiquated, and the notes and references essential in a book of 
this kind are really useful. It is surprising that this book has 
never before been translated into English. 


THE LYRICS OF RICHARD ROLLE 


The Life of Richard Rolle. 
10s. 6d. 


The interest in the life and writings of the Hermit of Hampole 
has been a thing of steady growth, since, thirty years ago, Dr. 
Carl Horstman introduced him and his followers to students of 
medizval life and thought in the two volumes in the Library 
of Early English Writers. We are glad to see that Miss Comper, 
in the excellent volume before us, pays a tribute to his pioneer 
work. In one respect she has not been fortunate. Miss Hope 
Allen brought out her great and definitive monograph on Rolle’s 
writings and genuine texts while this book was still in the press, 
and owing to a prolonged illness Miss Comper was not able to 
consult it. The fact is duly inserted as a correction in a 
Publisher’s Note, since the well-nigh exhaustive monograph in 
question is included in the “ List of Books Consulted.” But it 
is one of the recurrent chances of literature that two writers should, 
unknown to each other, be engaged on the same subject at the 
same time; Miss Allen’s work must have been included in any 
up-to-date Bibliography; and in any case no harm is done. 
For Rolle can be approached from several angles, and Miss Allen’s 
study was that of a philologist and expert in manuscripts, to 
examine which she explored the libraries of Europe, and it is 
there that she renders most signal service. Miss Comper, who 
gives us for the first time Rolle’s Lyrics in modern English, 
or with a glossary, is at her best in literary interpretation and 
mystical intuition. 

It is, indeed, as a mystic that Rolle is.better known, and that 
partly owing to the picturesque gifts of Hugh Benson, who not 
only gave us some of the Hermit’s work in his little Book of the 
Love of Jesus, but took the Hermit himself as a sort of type in 
Richard Raynal, Solitary, though he transferred his hero's 
experiences from the stormy days of Edward II. to the earlier 
period of poor Henry VI. Benson himself regarded Richard 
Raynal as his best piece of work. 'To those who liked the colour 
and subdued excitement of his style it afforded a vivid picture of 
a medieval solitary’s life, and there could be no doubt for students 
of Rolle as to whence “ Raynal” was sketched. A novelist 
might indeed seize upon Rolle ‘as an owl seizes on a mouse,” 
for his fame and influence were widely extended in his day, and 
nothing but a rather combative disposition and the quite possible 
detection in his works of the germs of more than one heresy of 
after-days prevented his beatification. As it was, an Office was 
composed in his honour, he ranks as a precursor of English prose, 
even perhaps influencing Lyly’s Euphues, through their common 
following of the Gregorian or Isidorian cursus mizxtus, with its 
alliteration, assonance, rhythm, and antithesis. But the Lyrics 
reveal him also as a mystic of a certain order, and it is under this 
aspect that we will turn to him. 

Mysticism is a wide term, and always suffers from the suspicion 
of a vague religiosity or a riot in symbolism. But Rolle did not 
riot in symbols; his similes, as Miss Comper observes, were few 
and simple, “‘ as of the topaz stone or the nightingale.” Nor's 
true mysticism ever vague : its note is experience, or experiment 
passing into experience, and it has enjoyed, or suffered from, 
a variety of definitions. The over-free use of the adjective 
“‘ mystic,” especially by the pre-Raphaelites—one of Rossettl’s 
most arresting stanzas in “The Portrait ” is marred by it—lent 
it a loose sentimentality; and it was such a convenient two- 
syllabled word for a poet at a loss. Definitions, however, attach 
themselves to what can be defined; mysticism has clear outlines, 
and inclines, in its effort to express what is past all expression, 
to a pointedness of diction whose temptation is paradox. But 
vagueness and formlessness are two different things. And the 
highest experience of the mystic, as witness that of Plotinus 
and of St. Paul in his most exalted mood, is formless, in the sense 
of being past all description. But so is Love: and Love 1s the 
mystic’s keynote. Translate this into the fascinated love of 
God, after the manner of Spinoza, and there results the differentia 
of mysticism, the Ecstasy. William James gave us four “ notes 
of this experience, and they have not been improved upon. 


By Frances M. M. Comper. Dent. 
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Yet judged by this standard, and it is that of Paul himself, 
Rolle stands on the outer rim of mysticism. He is full of recorded 
sensations, “‘dulcor, canor, calor.” He induces his highest 
spiritual states by that brooding on the Sacred Name, which 
Bernard’s dulcis memoria had helped to raise to a cult. Boehme 
and Tennyson resorted to methods of inducement, amounting to 
self-hypnosis. Rolle, too, had a method, the highest, indeed, 
put its results were descriptive and coloured. His was not the 
school of Eckhart, of Fox, of Patmore, of von Hiigel. His 
genius he bequeathed to Julian of Norwich, to Crashaw, Christina 
Rossetti, and Francis Thompson. We may not deny a place in 
the mystical choir to the Lyrics, and in form they were far ahead 
of their time; but they were temperamental, like their writer. 
And it is rather as the earliest master of a steady religious poetry, 
than as a sudden slave to a power not himself, that he makes 
his appeal. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE BALKANS 


Shakespeare in Serbia. 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

It is impossible to get an objective and impartial judgment 
of Shakespeare out of an Englishman. As well ask a crusted 
old Biblical scholar to sit down and give his opinion of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son as if he had never seen it before. 
We have been born to Shakespeare, have breathed his atmo- 
sphere, and can no more get rid of him than we can jump off 
our shadows. When we read him, our minds are infested with 
ten thousand conflicting influences which prevent us from ever 
seeing him in a “ dry light.” 

It is therefore exceedingly desirable that we should know what 
impression he makes on an unsophisticated nation, one totally 
ignorant of what Schlegel has said of him, or what Victor Hugo 
thought of him; that has no tradition either of idolatry or of 
disparagement ; that hears Hamlet and does not find in it a single 
familiar quotation; that has never had to study him at school 
or seen him at the theatre; that must take him or leave him 
without being captivated by the music of his familiar language 
or being deceived by the glamour of three centuries of praise. 
Will he survive such a test as this, the severest to which poet 
was ever exposed ? 

Now till quite recently there was practically no drama at all 
in Serbia. Crushed down, ever since the fatal battle of Kossovo 
in 1889, under the heel of Turkish tyranny, she has had little 
literature or culture of any kind. Short epics and patriotic 
ballads, few of which were written down, were her literary 
product: and, though these poems had often a considerable 
dramatic element, yet, as there was no stage, that element had 
to show itself merely in the vigour of the recitation. The genius 
was doubtless there; but it had no true opportunity of expressing 
itself. With political freedom came a great literary advance; 
and in spite of the terrible struggles which have distracted the 
infant state that advance has continued. Foreign influences, 
till recently almost totally excluded, have entered and have 
worked as Italian influences worked on Chaucer or Spenser. 
Among these has been that of Shakespeare. Dr. Popovié’s book 
tries to show us the result; and very interesting his account is. 
We gather from it that Shakespeare has found one more world 
to conquer; that he has crossed the Danube as he crossed the 
North Sea; and that the tremendous barriers which divide the 
Slav mind from the Teutonic are likely to prove no insuperable 
obstacle to him. ‘“ Opposuit Natura Alpemque nivemque : 
diducit seopulos et montem rumpit aceto.”’ 

At first, as was natural, he was known through a German 
medium, and the direct knowledge of him did not begin till, 
in 1859, the young poet Kostié translated some scenes, and put 
them on the stage of Novi Sad. In the tercentenary year, 1864, 
more followed, the pieces chosen being from Richard III. 
Since then, translations have been numerous. Kostié was a 
poet of genius; but his knowledge of English was insufficient : 
the standard versions seem to be those by Stefanovié, a competent 
scholar, who has already translated a dozen plays, and is still 
engaged in what Dr. Popovic calls “‘ this patriotic task.” 

And patriotic it is; for from the very first Shakespeare seems 
to have caught the Serbian mind. Native plays and poems 
show early traces of his influence: and, while not losing their 
national character, yet gai thereby in width and force. A curious 
result has been a metrical innovation; for Kosti¢ introduced in 
his versions the five-foot iambic in place of the native Serbian 
trochee; and this metre seems now to have established itself. 
One is reminded of the experiments of Ennius in introducing 
Greek models to Roman audiences. Dr. Popovic’s estimate of 
the relative popularity of the plays is very suggestive. 
Apparently the most successful of the tragedies have been 
Othello, Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Lear. Of the comedies, curiously 
— The Taming of the Shrew and Much Ado have been 
nt The Merchant of Venice but moderately successful ; 
while 4 Midsummer Night's Dream has rivalled Othello itself. 


By V. Porovié. Oxford University 


Along with the translating and acting of the plays has grown 
up a school of Shakespearean criticism. That it is vigorous and 
original may be shown by the following note of Stefanovic : 
‘“* Hamlet is not only the most complex man created up till now 
for the stage and on the stage, but he is the first great prototype 
of those great and tragic men who centuries after him have been 
born with the accursed fate of being made up of nuances.” 
There is only one serious fault to find with Dr. Popovié. In a 
book containing such a multitude of names, most of them 
difficult for Englishmen to remember, a good index is a prime 
necessity. 


THE ANEID YET AGAIN 


The Aneid of Virgil. Translated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by Frank Ricuarps, M.A. Murray. 15s. 

It was only recently that we were discussing in these columns 
a verse translation of the Aineid by Mr. H. S. Salt, and hailing 
it as on the whole superior to any previous attempt. Mr. Salt, 
in defending his choice of the ‘“‘ rhymed blank verse ” (for so one 
may describe it) of Lycidas as the appropriate medium for an 
English Aineid, remarked that, even assuming blank verse like 
that of Paradise Lost to be the ideal medium, only a great poet 
could achieve it; and ‘ who,” he asked, “‘ is going to compose 
such a version?” So far as endeavour goes, the answer was, 
**Mr. Frank Richards.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that two such excellent renderings 
should have been published almost simultaneously. But in one 
respect, at any rate, Mr. Richards need not fear his rival. His 
book has a scholarly interest and value to which Mr. Salt’s did 
not even pretend. Apart from the customary preface on choice 
of metre, he has an introduction of 84 pages on the Aineid as 
a poem—its construction, its patriotic, religious, and romantic 
significance—and the translation itself is equipped with brief 
but admirably fresh and apt notes on points of text and interpre- 
tation. Mr. Richards is obviously a real Virgilian scholar, 
familiar with the most recent work of Norden, Mackail, Conway, 
and other contributors to the classical periodicals. His own 
work is markedly accurate, independent, and thoughtful. He 
deals, amid much else, with a question that is in some de 
current, when he raises the problem of the symbolism of the 
golden bough which Aineas had to pluck as his passport to 
the World of Shades. It is certainly odd and interesting that the 
Greek poet Meleager had, early in Virgil’s century, sung of ‘‘ the 
ever-divine Plato” as “‘a golden bough, radiating everywhere 
the light of virtue’’; but we feel that Mr. Richards reads too 
much into this parallel. 

The translator’s defence of his medium is subtle, but hardly 
logical. Virgil, as he truly says, can close the sense with the end 
of the line more often than would be endurable in English blank 
verse. Changes of rhythm, and the utmost variety of pause— 
these devices he rightly feels blank verse dare not part with; 
but he proposes to approximate to Virgil by keeping a general 
line-for-line level with the Latin. But a line of poetry is not 
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a line’s-worth; it is a line! A verse rendering of Virgil must 
give us, like the original, constant cadences. It is for such 
reasons that we still consider Mr. Salt’s choice of an irregularly 
rhyming ‘ blank” verse the right one. Mr. Richards’s trans- 
lation, however, will please many. His diction is never archaic 
or offensive, though its plainness is just occasionally prosy; 
there are a few infelicities, such as “‘ charmed the farmers” in 
the third line of the poem. But he surmounts many of the diffi- 
culties of his choice of metre, and, having a nice ear, gets 
numerous good lines and some sustained passages (like his last 
two pages—bar the final three lines—of Book VIII.). His har- 
monies, however, are apt to be not quite rich enough; he lacks the 
ultimate canority, which perhaps is unattainable without a more 
imposing diction. 


THE NEW PALESTINE 


The Mandate for Palestine. By J. Sroyanovsxy, LL.D., 
(Contributions to International Law and _ Diplomacy). 
Longmans. 25s. 

The subject of this study is the legal status of Palestine in that 
organised world society which, in law and in fact, has come 
to replace the international anarchy of pre-war days. Dr. 
Stoyanovsky has previously published, in French, a work on the 
general principles of the mandates system. The case of Palestine, 
however, deserves special treatment, not only because the man- 
datory, Great Britain, is given full powers of legislation and 
administration—whereas, by Article 22 of the Covenant, its 
role in the ex-Turkish provinces is limited to ‘* administrative 
advice and assistance ”—but chiefly on account of the Jewish 
National Home policy, which at first sight may seem to hamper the 
execution of the mandate proper. Not being concerned with 
political or diplomatic issues, the author is able to treat each 
subject separately, but he makes it quite clear that the two sets 
of obligations represent simply two different aspects of the 
““ sacred trust of civilisation” of which the Covenant speaks. 
The book includes an excellent historical introduction and an 
objective survey of the actual conditions of administration. 

Under the secret agreements among the Allies during the war 
it was settled that a special international regime should be 
instituted in Palestine “‘ with a view to securing the religious 
interests of the Entente Powers.” But in the language of the 
old diplomacy, as we know, an international administration was 
a convenient cloak for the shirking of responsibilities wherever 
the Great Powers, having secured what they wanted, agreed to 
differ. The terms of the Sykes-Picot agreement, indeed, as far 
as they are known, leave no shadow of doubt that the spoils of 
a conquered Turkey were to have been divided in accordance 
with the time-honoured traditions of colonial policy—in spite of 
the pledge of an independent Arab State or Confederation of 
Arab States between the British and French zones, which was 
the price of the Sherif of Mecca’s revolt. The entry of the United 
States into the war, and then the Russian revolution, brought 
about, or at any rate made possible, a complete change of policy. 
Dr. Stoyanovsky argues, and he is probably right, that, quite 
apart from considerations of expediency, the new ideas which 
were later to take concrete form in the League of Nations had by 
1917 become irresistible ; at all events, there was a revision of war 
aims, of which the first outward and visible sign was the Balfour 
Declaration (November, 1917) recognising the Jews as a distinct 
national entity, to be followed just a year afterwards by Franco- 
British pledges to assist the establishment of native Governments 
in Syria and Mesopotamia. 

At the Peace Conference the Great Powers, for the first time 
in history, assumed certain legal as well as moral responsibilities 
on behalf of national groups which, for one reason or another, are 
not ripe for self-government. The latter is the necessary qualifica- 
tion for membership of the League of Nations, but obviously it 
cannot be the goal of every national group. Hence the new 
systems of mandates, on the one hand, and minorities, on the 
other, both being based on those principles of nationality and 
self-determination which formerly were no more than the token- 
money of idealism. The Jews happen to have been given the 
benefit of both these juridical novelties, because, while unmis- 
takably a nation, they have hitherto lacked a corresponding 
State. Palestine is now for Jewry not merely a spiritual home— 
which it has never ceased to be—but also their central habitation. 
Owing to its mixed population of Jews and Arabs, however, 
besides its elementary “‘ stage of development,” it must continue 
for some time to come as an “ infant State” in the eyes of the 
law. As trustee for this hybrid population and, in particular, 
as guardian of the Jews in Palestine, Great Britain has a very 
difficult task to perform, and one which no one will envy her— 
namely, to nurture and develop the youngest and most peculiar 
of the new States until it has strength enough to stand by itself 
under the strenuous conditions of the modern world. 
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AN ANGLICAN MODERNIST 


A Wanderer’s Way. By Cuartes E. Raven, D.D. Hopkinson 
7s. 6d. ; 


Canon Raven says he expected to be told that his little book 
ought not to have been published. It is difficult to understand 
why he should have thought so. He cannot have supposeq 
there would be any objection to his confessing that he is devoteg 
to his wife and children, or to his tracing the course of the 
religious difficulties—if they can be called such—that preceded 
his taking orders. The pleasant fact is that we have here the 
most animated piece of Anglican autobiography published for 
some years past; but no one save the author himself would 
describe it as a wanderer’s way. 

The book is concerned mainly with religious experience, 
beginning with a conversion which Canon Raven underwent, 
as a Cambridge undergraduate, through the agency of “ a famous 
preacher, one of those whose most foolish sayings were good 
copy for the halfpenny press.” This may seem a rather up. 
promising start for one who was to become prominent as apn 
Anglican Modernist but who at that time found his chief delight 
in the study of birds and insects. His real awakening, as he 
explains, came later, chiefly through working in the slums and 
for a boys’ club, when he was employed by the education 
authority of Liverpool. At the age of twenty-four he found 
himself Dean of Emmanuel College and a lecturer on the history 
and theology of the Early Church. Traditionally, Emmanuel 
was an Evangelical foundation; but when Canon Raven joined it 
the Master was a layman and a heretic, whose outspoken teaching 
provoked a mild storm in the University. This makes an enter- 
taining episode, which for those who are interested in such things 
may be compared with the theological conditions that existed 
in the Cambridge of Leslie Stephen and Henry Sidgwick or the 
Oxford of Mark Pattison. Perhaps the most curious aspect of 
Canon Raven’s inner life as he depicts it was his loneliness, 
There is not a passage of the book that implies anything unusual 
in hisemotional or intellectual perplexities ; yethe describes himself 
as isolated until a late day, being ignorant of the existence of 
kindred groups in the Church, and always disliking pious people. 
His later progress is not unfolded. The volume ends with a 
short chapter of conclusions and confessions, more or less 
connected with the author’s experiences on the French Front 
from 1917. 

A Wanderer’s Way is a characteristic utterance of the time, 
as good an expression as we have had of what has come to be 
called the Dick Sheppard school of Anglicanism. No Modernist 
could be more candid than Canon Raven. He does not care in 
the least about dogma; he writes passages that show him to be 
far closer in spirit to the Friends than to any institutional church; 
he wants a complete restatement of belief to meet the 
demands of science; he describes a materialist communist 
of his acquaintance as an illustration of what he means 
by a Christian gentleman. Nearly every page invites debate, 
and all the more because Canon Raven plainly implies 
that he likes nothing better. He gives, for example, a brief 
picture of the Church of England twenty years ago, which seems 
to indicate how little he knew at that time of its more vigorous 
groups. He writes of Modernism as it has arisen within the short 
period of his own adult life, and he asserts that the Modernists 
have saved the Church of England. In view of the controversies 
over the Prayer Book, and the character of the defiance now being 
offered to the Bishops, this is a very controversial statement. 
Probably, however, the chapters that will be most interesting to 
the majority of Canon Raven’s men readers are those in which he 
recounts the reasons that led him to subordination, after years 
of antagonism to the suggestion of orders, and sets forth the idea 
of the Incarnation which, as he believes, a clarified Anglicanism 
could offer with success to the young generation, and especially 
to the young men of England. Here, again, he is on highly dis- 
putable ground, and it is not to be denied that, for all his high 
spirits and his affirmation of pride in the Anglican tradition, 
Canon Raven is fully conscious of the wide gulf that divides 
himself and his friends from the dominant body of the Established 
Church. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Essays by D. NicHoL 


Johnson and Boswell Revised by Themselves. NicHot 
Oxford University 


Smiru, R. W. Cuarman, and L. F. Powe.. 
Press. 6s. 

There are some authors of whom enough is as good as a feast; 
others, like Johnson, of whom a feast is never enough. These three 
distinguished Johnsonians have here given us a feast which, then 
eminently satisfying, yet leaves us hungry for more. It is common 
believed, on the authority of Boswell himself, that Johnson “* never 
blotted a line”: that the Ramblers, for instance, were dashed = 
just in time for the press, and that we read them as they were firs 
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ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET 
LONDON W.C.2 
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Henri Barbusse 
THUS AND THUS 


This new and eagerly-awaited book of true stories 
by the author of Under Fire portrays with relentless 
veracity some of the horrors and injustices of the 
war and after — in the words of the author, “ The 
Age of Blood.” “It is not a pleasant book; 
there are tales in it so harrowing, so horrible that 
one can scarcely believe them possible. But 


Jo van Ammers-Kuller 


THE REBEL 
GENERATION 


An epic of Dutch family life by a writer well known 

on the Continent. “A poignant study of three 

generations of women . . depicted with power, 

insight and deep and passionate sympathy. A big 

and wise book, not to be missed.”—Mary Agnes 
Hamilton on the wireless. 


Translated by M. W. Hoper. 7s. 6d. net. 
* 


Merezhkovsky 
NAPOLEON: A STUDY 


A psychological study by the famous Russian 

novelist. A book of startling originality, which 

develops a new (and highly controversial) inter- 

pretation of Napoleon’s personality and place in 
world history. 


WOLFGANG MOZART 


“Only a man of genius could have written as 
Mozart did Hadall his music perished we would 
still value him as a prince af correspondents.” 
—The Nation. ‘ One of the most charming family 


Prospectus post free. 
* 


Dr. E. W. Naylor 
THE POETS AND MUSIC 


“ A book of exquisite erudition which will charm 
all lovers of music ”’—Morning Pist. “ All students 
of literature should read this book.” —New St.tesman. 

“Both interesting and valuable.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. \ilustrated. 6s. met. Prospectus post free. 


* 


H. J. Moberly & W. B. Cameron 
WHEN FUR WAS KING 


A nonagenarian’s story of life in the Canadian 
North-West from the ’fifties onwards. Written 
with humour and simplicity of narrative it makes 
both an historical document of interest and a first- 
class adventure story. Illustrated. 105. 6d. net. 


Prospectus post free. 
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Just Published 
TRAVELS IN PERSIA 


By THOMAS HERBERT, 1627-9. Edited and abridged by 

Sir WILLIAM FOSTER, C.LE. With 13 plates. 15s. net. 

This new volume in the Broadway Travellers is Herbert's account of 

his journey to and from Persia in the train of the English Ambassador. 

His observations of 17th century Persia and its inhabitants are of 
permanent interest and value. 


GREEK THOUGHT 


By L. ROBIN, Professor in the University of Paris. With a 

map. 21s. net. 

An account of the development of Greek thought and of the origins 

of the scientific spirit from the earliest times to the end of the Hellenistic 

period. Poets, physicist - philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, sceptics, 
epicureans, and stoics are treated i in an attractive and lucid manner. 


M. Barbusse is no mere sensationalist .... It THE ROMANCE OF TRADE 
may help us to know ourselves.” —British Weekly. By A. W. KIRKALDY. 6s. net. 
Translated by Brian Rhys. 7s. 6d. net. A simple and attractive account for the general reader and the 
a student of the science of economics in its most important aspects. 
te Money and Interest, Trade Routes, Banking, Population and Wages, 


Land and Production, Capital, are treated in a series of masterly 
chapters. 


MATTER AND METHOD 
IN EDUCATION 


By MARY STURT and E. C. OAKDEN. . 6d, net. 
Considers some of the main problems in the theory am practice 
of education to-day, and shows by reference to the history of schools 
how they have arisen. 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


4th impression, 7s. 6d. net. By the same authors. 





Recently Issued 
MEMOIRS OF LAUZUN 


Translated by C. K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, with an Introduction 
by RICHARD ALDINGTON. With 5 plates. ros. 6d. net. 


“ This delightful and absorbing book is the product of an unusually 
charming man. His story of amorous adventures is transparently 
spontaneous. It is the portrait of a whimsical, impulsive, egocentric, 
but fundamentally good-hearted man.”"—New Statesman. 


THE ENGLISH-AMERICAN 


By THOMAS GAGE, 1648. Edited by Professor A. P. NEWTON. 


With 12 plates. 153. net. 
Translated by Catherine Zvegintzov. 75. Gd. net. ‘ Immensely interesting, because his was the first account of Mexico 
' to be written by an E nglish traveller. Of all the excellent Broadway 
* Travellers we have not read anything better. {It] should be bought— 
not borrowed.’’—Saturday Review. 
Letters of 


THE MOST ANCIENT EAST 


By Professor V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt. With 24 plates and 
36 text illustrations. 1§s. net. 
*A much-needed surnmary of recent archwological discoveries at 
Ur ian Kish, at Badari and the Fayum, and in the Indus Valley. A 
book that the layman can understand and the expert expect to enjoy.’ 
“New Statesman. 
‘ Most interesting and stimulating.’’"—Daily Tclegraph. 


correspondences and commentaries on eighteenth- “ This excellent essay."’—Nation. 
century society that exist.” — New St tesman. 
Selected by Hans Mersmann and translated by THE VAMPIRE 
M. M. Bozman. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. With 8 plates. I5S. net. 


“ Written with a terrible and enthralling gusto which makes it one 
of the most gripping books of its class ever written.’ ae Times. 
“He has collected much valuable material.” —-Spectat: 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE JEWS 


By E. E. KELLETT. 7s. 6d. net. 

* A small volume, but in all respects scholarly, admirably designed to 

satisfy the needs of those who wish to know what bearing modern 

historical research has upon a book which remains the greatest book in 
the world.’’—New Statesman. 


AUGUSTE COMTE 


By JANE M. STYLE. 5s. net. 

“ A lucid, frank, fearless, but deeply reverent account of the founder 

of the religion of humanity. There is nothing of the conventional 
hagiographer in her book.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


By F. STIEVE. ros. 6d. net. 

‘Basing his study on confidential documents, he has produced a 
defence against the theory that Germany alone is responsible for the 
catastrophe of 1914 which it will be difficult to answer. If it is 
propaganda it is honest and justifiable propaganda. A warm defence of 
Bismarck.’’—Saturday Review. 
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written. Mr. Nichol Smith shows that in any case they were revised 
later ; and gives us several interesting illustrations of each of Johnson’s 
three ways of improving a work—“ putting out, adding, and correcting.” 
Nothing is more instructive than to note such changes. Mr. Chapman 
gives us Boswell’s press-revises, which exhibit the extraordinary care, 
patience, and good-humour which lovers of Boswell have learned to 
expect. Occasionally we come upon new facts. It was Lord Charles 
Spencer whose cook (Boswell, April 16, 1779) shot himself with one 
pistol; the gentleman who loved buttered muffins but durst not eat 
them was Mr. Delinis; and it was Steevens who stayed on with 
Johnson and Beauclerk after their quarrel. When Johnson “ roared ”’ 
against George II., saying, ‘‘ Charles If. was not such a man as —— : he 
did not destroy his father’s will,’ Boswell directs the printer to make 
the dash a little longer (so that there can be no doubt as to who is 
meant). Mr. Powell’s paper is a description of the forthcoming new 
edition of Birkbeck Hill. It is satisfactory to learn that the old 
pagination will be kept, and that while there will be “ adding” and 
“* correcting” (for even Birkbeck Hill was not always right), there 
will be no ‘“ putting out.” Hill, like Boswell, may and must be 
edited; but he must not be tampered with. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of Films. By Ernest Betts. To-day and 
To-morrow Series, Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Betts makes some sharp and interesting criticisms of films. 
On the whole he is not hopeful, and although the publishers’ notice 
on the cover refers to films as “ one of the artistic marvels of the 
world,” Mr. Betts evidently does not agree with this, except in a vague 
floating paragraph at the end of his book, which is unconvincing 
even as an envoi. He points out, very rightly, that films are more and 
more Americanised, and that German companies like Ufa, which began 
by doing careful and individual work, are now turning out films 
almost indistinguishable from the productions of Hollywood. He 
mentions the unique body of propagandist films made by Russia, 
but fails to see the importance of this nationalist movement, which 
is the only movement with any force or purpose behind it that exists 
in film art. The film, in fact, as an art is almost a complete failure. 
This is due chiefly perhaps to the idea held by almost all directors that 
the film has limitless themes and modes of expression; whereas 
the truth is that they are extremely few and circumscribed. It is 
possible to tick off on both hands the films which really succeed. 
Mr. Betts suggests that people will grow tired of films and go back 
to theatres and music-halls, and this may possibly happen; so far 
as the quality of films is concerned, it might be the best thing that 
could happen. In any case the talking-film, if it becomes as popular 
here and on the Continent as it is in America, should effectively rouse 
the film-industry from its present sloth. 


Bush-Whacking, and Other Asiatic Tales and Memories. 
Hucu Currrorp. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

Sir Hugh Clifford, as a good many of his books have shown, is a 
practical imperialist with a quick eye for the narrative value of his 
variegated experience. Not many colonial officers of his ability 
have so neat a hand at shaping a story and preserving the colour and 
warmth of its outlandish setting; Sir Hugh is gifted particularly with 
that unique blend of glamour and decorousness which makes the 
Blackwood’s story a thing with a stamp as unmistakable as a particular 
University’s. His stories and recollections in the present volume 
are drawn mainly from his early days in Malaya, where he first went 
in the middle ’eighties; and although several of them seem to have 
been written over twenty years ago, they have not lost savour in 
keeping. If some of them suffer—the first two memories in particular, 
of the suppression of the Pahang tribal disturbances of 1890-91, 
and of an expedition into unsubdued territory up-country four years 
later—it is perhaps because of the writer’s excessive care for their 
literary form; there is something rather stilted about his consistent 
use of the “historic present.’”? But there is a pleasing humour in 
his manner (despite an occasionally overwhelming sentimentality) : 
as witness his anecdote of the Malayan monarch in his charge who 
insisted on bathing, before the horrified gaze of a European picnic- 
party, in the strictly guarded drinking-water reservoir of the capital ; 
or again, the portrait of the meddling Albert Trevor, justly punished 
by drowning—a character whom Conrad would have scarified majesti- 
cally. Sir Hugh’s reflections on the dangers of the field-telegraph 
to imperial growth perhaps date from the days before he himself 
became a chief of staff at the base; it is a manifest exaggeration to 
declare that “‘ the little ticking instrument with miles of thin wire ”’ 
(note the contemptuous diminutives !) has ‘‘ scotched or slain” the 
colonial officer’s passion for personal responsibility. But all in all, 
this is a genial miscellany. 


The Trial of J. B. Rush. Edited with an Introduction by W. TEIGn- 
MOUTH SHORE. Notable British Trials. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


This verbatim report of the trial of James Blomfield Rush in 1829 
on the charge of shooting two creditors is rather more tedious than 
many of the trials recorded in the series. His guilt is obvious from the 
beginning, and there is not a moment’s doubt about the verdict. 
The evidence, too, is niggling and unimportant. Yet Rush is an 
extremely interesting figure. The portraits of him show a small, 
rather mousy and childlike face; he seems to have been attractive 
to women, and he made a profession of deep religious feeling. The 
evidence against him was overwhelming; and in court, conducting 
his own case, he seems to have tried only to discredit all the witnesses 
on small points of evidence. ‘ For God’s sake, recollect !’’ he would 
say earnestly to a witness concerning some irrelevant detail for which 
the Judge was about to pull him up. He complained that all the 
witnesses were lying, that there was a conspiracy against him even 
on the bench; and in his closing speech for the defence, which is 
remarkable for the fact that it lasted fourteen hours and never touched 
on the important issues, he ended what was one of the weakest 
defences ever made, and one of the most boring (even the Judge 
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commented on this in his summing-up). But his hypocrisy, his tea, 
and appeals to heaven seem to have had a thorough earnestneg 
which would make Pecksniff by comparison superficial. He seem; 
to have committed most of the serious crimes—murder, seduction 
blackmail, forgery and theft. Mr. Shore says that he was the biggest 
blackguard of the century. Perhaps; though it is hard to weigh 
values in blackguardism, In any case, he was one of the coolest, 
His remark on hearing the verdict was superb—“ This is indeeg 
a troublesome world.” 


The Unforgiven. By Generat P. N. 
Ouvea Virati and Vera Brooke. With an Introduction py 
Henry Irvinc Brock. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


This is a novel about the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 by a Tsarist 
officer who lives in retirement in France and writes novels about the 
downfall of Russia. It is a moving and rather pathetic achievement, 
not so much for the story and its emotions as for the hopeless sincerity 
of the author which shines through them. It is the sort of heated 
sincerity engendered by war, which is quite unscrupulous. Genera] 
Krassnoff writes about Bolsheviks as the English penny press used to 
write about the Germans. The attitude of ‘“* God, my Tsar, and my 
country ” is in every sentence of the book, and General Krassnoff 
at one point finds himself in the strange position of welcoming English 
and French soldiers as defenders of Russia, while he describes Russian 
communists as “ foreign looking.” Quite plainly, he does not under. 
stand in the least what happened in Russia during those years; he 
herds all Bolsheviks, communists and socialists together as black. 
guards and lunatics; and so the only human beings in his novel are 
the old Tsarist General, who drifts about from White army to Red, 
broken and completely bewildered, his wife who will have nothing 
to do with him because she thinks he is a traitor, and a few other people 
like them. This is a pity, because the book contains some extremely 
vivid descriptions, and though it is loosely written and flickers ex. 
citedly at the end like a cinematograph, it is obvious that General 
Krassnoff is capable of writing really well. One or two detached scenes, 
a dinner-party in a house on the steppes, the talk of two lovers, are 
written with charm and understanding. It is not, except at the 
beginning, a dull book, but extremely irritating. Probably it has lost 
something in translation, for the English of this version, particularly 
in the dialogue, is formal and lifeless. 


KXrassNorF. ‘Translated by 


The English Bible and Its Story. 
Service. 10s. 6d. 


Frankly Protestant in tone and popular in method, Dr. Baikie's 
story of the English Bible is none the less obviously the work of a 
scholar. It provides for the general reader a useful summary of the 
original documents, Greek, Latin and Hebrew, and a sound history 
of the various English translations which culminated in the Authorised 


By James Barktie, D.D. Seeley 








Version. Particularly interesting are those passages in which 
S2NNIIAAAAATUT LL 
The book that recently came 


before the High Court of Justice 


SIR EDMUND 
HORNBY 


An Autobiography 


Hornby’s Autobiography has many 
kinds of appeal. Amorous adventure, 
candid opinions as to Foreign Office 
personalities and procedure; forth- 
right descriptions of Turkish, Greek, 
Chinese and Japanese character and 
institutions; views on missionaries ; 
and the gay hedonism of a man who 
loved both his work and _ the 
world—all these blend into a record 
of active and courageous life. 

“Tt was the manliest French wine 
I ever drank,” said Professor 
Saintsbury of a °'46 Hermitage. 
Hornby is an older and_ richer 
vintage still—the 1820 port, of which 
he was so nearly the contemporary. 


First impression exhausted be- 
fore publication. 18s. net. 
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Coming on the 31st 


THE LIFE OF LORD PAUNCEFOTE 


By R. B. MOWAT. With an Introduction by 
the Hon. Sibyl Pauncefote. 
Collotype Frontispiece. 16s. net. 
This work describes the career of the first Ambassador of 
Great Britain to the United States, one of the leading 
diplomatists and ambassadors of the later years of the 
nineteenth century. 


10 Orange St. W.C.2 — 
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Here’s 
happiness 
and prosperity 
for you and yours 


£500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


Think of it! At age 55 an income of £500 a year absolutely secure to you for the 
remainder of your days—even if you live to be a centenarian. An income inde- 

dent of business or other investments, and not subject to market fluctuations, 
trade conditions, or political troubles. What a boon to you and yours! What a 
burden off your mind | 


The Plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada (the Great Company, which, in co- 
operation with —— is responsible for protecting thousands of men and women 
under its Group Life and Pension Policies) makes this possible for you. You 
deposit with them a yearly sum you can well afford out of your income, and the 
money, under the care of this most prosperous Company, accumulates to your 
credit, and to it are added extraordinarily generous profits. Thus you share in the 
Company's great prosperity. 

The figures here given assume an age of 35, and are estimated on present profits, 
but readers who fill in the enquiry form and send it to the Company receive, without 
obligation, figures to suit their own age and circumstances. Full details of the Plan 
will also be sent. 


£500 a Year for Life. 


Just at the age when you begin to feel you ought to take things more easily, the 
Sun of Canada makes it possible for you to do so. From 55 years of age you will 
receive £500 a year for life. If you prefer it, a cash sum of £6,000 will be given you 
instead of the yearly income. 


£40 a Month if Unable to Work. 
Applicable to residents in the British Isles, Canada and United States. 


Supposing you adopted this plan now, and next week, next year, or any year 
until you were 55 you become—through illness or accident—permanently in- 
capacitated from earning a living, £40 a month will be paid to you until the £500 a 
year becomes due. And from the time of such incapacity no further deposits need 
to be made by you. 


Income Tax Rebate. 


If Income Tax remains as now, you will save nearly £500 during the run of the 
arrangement. This is additional to the profit you make on the transaction. 


£4,000 for Your Family if Anything Happens to You. 
Should you not live to the age of 55, £4,000 plus accumulated profits will be paid 


to your family. If death results from an accident, the sum would be increased to 
£8,000, plus the profits. 


Any Age, Any Amount. 
Though 35, and £500 a year for life, have been quoted here, the plan applies at 
anyage and for any amount. Whatever your income, if you can spare some- 


g out of it for your and your family's future, this plan is the best and most 
profitable method you can adopt. 


£82,000,000 Assets. 


The Sun of Canada (the Great Annuity Company) has Assets of over 
£82,000,000, which are under Government supervision. It is in an impregnable 
Position. Do not, therefore, hesitate to send for particulars of this plan, which may 
mean great things for you and yours. 


Let us explain the plan more fully to you. Write, giving exact age and amount 
rT. ir zones to J. F. Junkin, (General Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. 
ada, 


un of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, 
London, S.W. 1. 








THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP?*::::"” 


exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in life, and to 
elp them to become good and useful men and women. 


Sate ef 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


15,700 boys have joined the Royal Navy, Mercantile 
arine and Regular Army, 

9,800 boys have been assisted to emigrate or obtain 

civil employment, 

3,540 girls have been trained for domestic service. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles, 
FUAD MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 


CONNA a 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
rman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa"’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A-F.O. 


~ SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 























‘| have smoked BARNEYS 
TOBACCO ever since 


I was man enough to 
smoke at all... 


There is something delightfully human about the short 
extract we have quoted, from a Birmingham smoker’s 
letter. 


He is one of the many pipe-smokers of Barneys who 
started on Barneys. Others have been won over from 
other brands (in many cases after years of allegiance). 
But common to all of them is that keen appreciation, 
amounting oft-times to sheer enthusiasm, which Barneys 
seems to inspire in the men who smoke it. (His original 
letter can be inspected.) 


‘I have smoked ‘ Barneys’ ever since I was man enough 
“‘to smoke at all, and I have just sampled one of your new 
*‘ air-tight tins, which I think an excellent idea.”’ 


In fifteen short years Barneys has grown from a local 
Edinburgh sale to World-wide fame—on goodness, 
inherent, consistent goodness! We could not make 
Barneys any better, so we have perfected its packing. 
Barneys in the patented “‘ EVERFRESH” Container is 
good Tobacco kept good. 


FACTORY FRESHNESS 
EVERYWHERE. 


Whenever or wherever you buy Barneys, 
you can do so in the certainty that in the 
new “‘ EverFresn"' Container it will be 
in Factory-fresh condition. 

Atmospheric pressure without and a virtual 
vacuum within keep the ‘ EverFresx" 
Tin sealed and locked. A light pull on the 
rubber tab, and the Tin opens easily, reveal- 
ing within 2 ozs. of Barneys as sweet, fresh 
and fragrant as on the day it was blended. 


BARNEYS 
(Medium) 
PUNCHBOWLE 
(Full) 
PARSONS PLEASURE 
(Mild) 
he : Sold also in the original 
\ 2-08. ‘Flat’ pocket Tin. 














Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 








hen responding please mention “‘ New Statesman.” 





(148) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® 
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Dr. Baikie traces selected quotations from the Authorised Version 
back through the Bibles of Geneva, Coverdale, Tyndale and Wycliffe, 
demonstrating how little the sense was affected despite the changes 
in the language. The book is interesting also for its polemic, which, 
smacking of an earlier day, is uncompromising in its contention that 
the English Bible is the foundation upon which the national character 
has been built. The volume contains many excellent illustrations, 
mostly portraits of Reformation heroes. 

G. BouLeNncer. Hodder and 
People’s Library. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Boulenger’s work is known to a very large public which has 
probably never heard his name. The aquarium at the London Zoo, 
of which he is director, has a beauty and interest which must appeal 
to everyone—though one or two experts have objected that the vivid 
lighting and continuous bubbles of air in these glass tanks are un- 
natural. So, of course, they are; but the effect is exquisite. In any 
case the aquarium—and Mr. Boulenger’s books on fishes—are not 
meant for experts. The Underwater World is an elementary and very 
readable account of submarine life in general, from the single-celled 
Foraminifera to the huge reptiles, amphibians, and sea mammals. 
The chapters on sponges, crustaceans, giant fish, and fish migration 
are particularly interesting. Among “ odd fish” Mr. Boulenger puts 
the angler fish first, though among a variety of fish that grunt like 
pigs, give electric shocks and climb trees, it is a little difficult to choose. 
The habits of some fishes have given rise to strange legends: it was 
once thought that eels, which sometimes migrate a considerable 
distance inland, ‘‘ were generated from horsehair soaked in water ” ; 
and in a name like Goose Barnacles one is taken back to the amazing 
reports of Mandeville on foreign fish. Mr. Boulenger might have 
added another chapter to this book, dealing with the common names 
of fishes. A large number of strange and picturesque names must 
exist, at any rate locally, though fishes do not stimulate the popular 
imagination like flowers or trees. Mr. Boulenger mentions only a few : 
the ‘“* Venus Flower Basket ”’, for example, is a sponge of the Southern 
Pacific unknown to most. 


The Underwater World. By E. 
Stoughton. 


The Shattered Harp. 
10s. 6d. 


This is a long romance based on the story of Lord Byron’s life. 
Mr. Gordon-Page has followed the established facts closely enough, 
and knows enough about them, as well as the details of the life of the 
time, to draw a fairly convincing picture. He makes much play with 
the episode in the earlier history of Byron’s family which led to the 
** Curse of Annesley Hall,’ but his account of the poet’s later days, 
as of the enigmas within his married life, is rather fragmentary. This 
last fault, combined with a decidedly stagy style of dialogue, leaves 
Byron less heroically convincing than the author evidently desires. 


By Howarp Gorpon-Pace. Alston Rivers. 


The Story of France. Scribners. 12s. 6d. 


The former Professor of European History at Princeton is an 
uncompromising Gallophile, and if there is one dominant theme in 
his history of France from the days of the Roman regime to the 
downfall of the Second Empire, it is that there is no nation more 
lovable, and no land where the art of living is better understood. 
Enthusiasm of this kind makes for smooth reading, and Professor 
Van Dyke has a fluent and clear narrative style. His book, it is plain, 
is addressed primarily to American readers, for he is at pains to draw 
a simplified physical and architectural background for his history, 
more detailed than most English readers would find necessary. But 
the flowing ease of the narrative is achieved at some cost of critical 
subtlety : one may notice, as one instance out of many, his omission 
to demonstrate the nature and implications of Jansenism. Again, 
although he has plenty of space, he is apt to be hurried: it is odd, 
for example, to find not even a mention of the Empress Eugénie 
when dealing with the career of Napoleon III, And the short epilogue 
on the Third Republic down to: our own day, with its conclusion 
from a statistical survey of the public statues of Paris that military 
glory has no real hold on the French people, shows all too clearly 
that a rather naive optimism is the keynote of Professor Van Dyke’s 
study. The clearest appreciators of France, and those who are most 
truly fond of her, are not those who see her in too sanctified a light. 
And American writers have too often been dazzled by the lingering 
glories of Lafayette. 


By Paut Van DYKE. 


About Motoring 
A CHEAP ANTI-DAZZLE DEVICE 


F late years night-driving has degenerated for many 
O people into a series of rather brutal and mannerless 
encounters. The average car is still delivered without 

any provision for avoiding the dazzling of oncoming traffic. This 
omission has been due to a conviction on the part of designers 
that no satisfactory gadget has yet been invented. The first 
tolerable palliative was a mechanism for dipping the headlamps, 
so that their beams struck the road a short distance ahead of the 
car. In its original form it cost some £10. At this figure its 
sales were naturally limited, and the ordinary mean and selfish 
man refused to buy, seeing no adequate reason why he should 


ee, 


bestow on other road-users a benefit which he himself woujq 
receive from few of them in return. So a dangerous and whol} 
unofficial movement arose in favour of “ blacking out,” j¢ 
switching the headlamps out at the approach of another car, It 
was denounced by every motoring authority, because the human 
eye cannot adjust itself to sudden and radical alterations jy 
illumination. If two cars, travelling in opposite directions, both 
switch out their headlamps, neither driver can see anything for 
half a minute or so, and both of them are extremely likely to hit 
any dusky obstruction. The blinding effect of the sudden gloom 
is actually sufficient to prevent one from seeing the faint poo| 
of yellow light cast on the road by a cyclist’s oil headlamp 
and the cyclist himself will be totally invisible to nine drivers oyt 
of ten. Confusion followed; A would see B approaching, and 
dowse his headlamps. _B, conscious of his own optical limitations 
would refuse to follow suit. A would then try a little Morse 
tapping on his headlamp switch, and if B remained obdurate 
A would make the encounter with all his lamps ablaze. If both 
cars were small, and both drivers prudent, no great evil would 
follow. But if either man chanced to own a costly car, with 
really powerful lamps, accidents were extremely probable, and 
have occurred with some frequency. A barrow, or a cyclist, 
or a pedestrian, or a perambulator might be hit, or one car would 
scrape the hedge. Really Prussian encounters have occurred 
on the big trunk roads, where exasperated lorry drivers have been 
known to swing their leviathans broadside on across the road, 
and forcibly stop other vehicles, possibly dismounting to threaten 
personal violence. 
* * * 


For the season of 1928 the Lucas people announced a cheap and 
ingenious palliative, easily fitted to lamps of their own manufac. 
ture. It was priced at less than 30s., exclusive of fitting, and took 
the form of pivoted reflectors inside the headlamps. These were 
operated by a pneumatic device from a knob mounted on the 
dashboard or steering column. The low price produced extensive 
sales. Within the last twelve months this single invention has 
wrought a great change. If one offers an oncoming car any small 
courtesy in the way of dazzle reduction, the chances are that its 
driver will also possess some suitable mechanism, and will respond 
instantly. Thus, the factor of selfishness is at last eliminated. 
Mean owners would not buy anti-dazzle equipment if their 
courtesy went unrequited. To-day it usually provokes a response 
of some kind. I therefore advise every owner to equip his car 
at once; and I specially recommend a system which is cheap, 
efficient, safe, and easily fitted to any car with Lucas lamps. 














Pipe, cigar or cigarette—no matter 


which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 

eventually produces irritation, either 

mild or severe. To prevent this, take 

an ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastille occasionally between 
smokes and let it dissolve in the mouth. 
Containing pure glycerine and the 
luscious fruit juice of ripe black cur- 
rants, they are delightfully soothing. 














Packed in distinctive Your 
tin boxes containing : —— 


2 oz. 






llenburys 


Stacie PASTILLES 
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FOURTH IMPRESSION 
ALMOST EXHAUSTED 


EDMUND 
BLUNDEN’S 


“ Sreat feat” 5. s:rrwstiey. 


Ready 
TO-DAY! 


MEMOIRS OF 


NAPOLEON I. 


Compiled from his own writings 
by F. M. Kircheisen 


This book is unique, inasmuch as the author, who is one 
of the foremost authorities of this subject, has extracted, 
from the enormous bulk of Napoleonic Literature, sufficient 
material to make a personal narrative—in Napoleon’s own 
words from start to finish—of his career. Written in the 
first person as it is, Mr. Kircheisen’s compilation has an 


UNDERTONES 
OF WAR 
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10s. 6d. net. 


“Edmund Blunden writes 
superb prose... packed with 
original observation, accu- 
rately set down in original 
phrasing of truly exquisite 
perfection . . . This book 
will be a classic. It cannot 
not be a classic.” 


ARNOLD BENNETT — Evening Standard. 
* 


R. COBDEN - SANDERSON 
17 THAVIES INN, E.C. 


Demy 8vo. 








intimate touch necessarily absent from the best biographies. 


One volume, with 15 illustrations, 21s. net. 











DARKENED ROOMS 


A new 
important novel 


Sir Philip Gibbs 


Author of “ The Middle of the Road.” 97th Thous. 
(Ready January 25 everywhere.) 


Send for Autumn List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, EC. 4. 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1f- each, Monthly. 











WILLIAMS & NORGATE LIMITED 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
ALBERT MATHIEZ 


“A remarkable book. We have had great histories of the 
French Revolution aforetime, but there is none among them 
that would not have been a better book could its author have 
had access to this volume.’’—Henry Murray in the Sunday 


Times, Royal 8vo. 21s. 


, SOVIET RUSSIA IN THE SECOND DECADE 
CHASE, DUNN & TUGWELL 


A joint survey of Industry, Agriculture, Government, Finance, 
Education, and Communism in Modern Russia, by the Tech- 
nical Staff of the First American Trade Union Delegation. 


Medium 8vo. 16s. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL SYSTEM 
K. SMELLIE 


‘Interesting and concisely written . . . will have a wide 
welcome from readers who need skilled guidance in following 
out,contemporary developments.”—Scotsman. 


Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


ETHERIC ENERGIES 
BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I., C.1.E. 


The author here endeavours to enlarge the scope of science 
by extending its view from the material to the immaterial 
and intangible, which is its origin and cause. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 
THE REV. S. C. LOWRY, M.A. 


A simple exposition of what the Spirit of Christ is, as shown 
in the New Testament, of how necessary it is for a Christian, 
and of how it may be acquired. 


Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM 
THE REV. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., Ph.D. 


Has modern Biblical criticism undermined the authority of 
the Scriptures? How much has been recognised and 
accepted? These are the questions in the minds of many 
intelligent laymen which this book answers. 


F’scap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD. 








UNTIL PHILOSOPHERS ARE KINGS 
A study of the Political Theory of Plato and Aristotle in relation 
to the Modern State. 

By ROGER CHANCE, M.C., M.A., Ph.D., with a Foreword by 
H. J. LASKI, M.A. 


This book is both a tribute to the vitality of Hellenism and an important 
contribution to the study of modern politics. 10s. 6d, net. 


FITNESS FOR WORK 
By T. H. PEAR, M.A., B.Sc. 


This book describes the motives which lead persons to enjoy and identify 
themselves with their work, or to find it boring or irksome. 5s. net. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M..A., B.Sc., LL.D. 


The purpose of this book is to provide a survey of the many recent changes 
that have taken place in educational practice. NEW EDITION, 6s. net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Their History, Development and Practice as Educational Factors. 
By F. J. GLASS, 
Headmaster of the Doncaster School of Arts and Crafts. 


An account of the historical developments of the Industrial Arts and their 
practice as educational factors. Fully illustrated by the author. 12s, net. 


DIRECTING MENTAL ENERGY 


By FRANCIS AVELING, M.C., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
University Reader in Psychology, King’s College, London. 


An attempt to show how mental and bodily energy may be directed along 
profitable lines. With Diagrams, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Studies in Physical, Regional, Industrial and Human Geography. 
By A. P. BRIGHAM, Sc.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 


A series of studies in important phases of American geography. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Here is an actual bill, paid by an ordinary private owner : 
# s. d, 
Removing original wiring, and re-wiring o 7’ © 
4 ft. of armoured wire oe oe oy ee 1 0 
Lucas dip-and-switch mechanism i oe 5 ¢ 
One 12v. Lucas blue-star bulb 3.0 
£119 0O 





This expense is rather more than current advertisements of the 
system suggest, but is obviously trivial, if it eliminates most of 
the disagreeables of driving a dazzle car by night. 

* * * 


The car in question was driven over a main route leading out 
of London on two successive nights. On the first night the anti- 
dazzle mechanism was not used. Every conceivable annoyance 
was experienced. Oncoming cars operated their own devices 
in an inviting fashion. On receiving no response, the majority 
of their drivers laid themselves out to be tiresome. They turned 
on all their lamps full blaze, and bellowed abuse. Only some 
half-dozen drivers passed in polite silence with their lamps dimmed, 
refusing to retaliate for our offensiveness. On the second night, 
the Lucas dip-and-switch mechanism was employed at every 
encounter. A large knob is mounted beneath the steering wheel. 
When this is smartly operated, it extinguishes the offside head- 
lamp, and swings the reflector of the nearside lamp to the left, 
simultaneously dipping it rather sharply. The sidelamps remain 
unaffected; and the beam of the surviving headlamp strikes the 
nearside of the road about thirty yards ahead, where it illumines 
the edge of the road, and gives ample warning of any dim obstruc- 
tion, such as a handcart or a cyclist. (Incidentally, it will also 
serve as a moderately efficient foglamp.) The use of the device 
evoked corresponding courtesies from every vehicle met, with 
just three exceptions. The heavy stuff—lorries, coaches and 
buses—does not yet possess any special mechanism; but their 
grateful drivers instantly put out their headlamps. Practically 
every touring car was fitted with either a dipping device or some 
other useful palliative. The time has therefore come when such 
small expenditure should be pressed on owners of cars delivered 


in an earlier period. R. E. Davipson. 
THE CITY. 


S I have occasion to point out only too frequently in these 
notes, directly the gilt-edged market looks like improving, 
Australia, Britain’s financial ‘“‘Old Man of the Sea,” 

comes along with a huge loan, which has to be offered on such 
attractive terms as to spoil the market for trustee securities, 
and to constitute a further serious obstacle to placing the British 
war debt on a lower interest basis. The present loan is 
£8,000,000 of 5 per cent. Stock at 98. The total net public debt 
of the Australian Commonwealth and States is now considerably 
over £1,000,000,000, and approaches £200 per head, man, 
woman and child, of the population. Every additional loan 
means more imports into Australia, the high duties on which 
constitute an appreciable part of the revenue available for the 
service of the debt; on paper, therefore, the more heavily 
Australia gets into debt, the greater her income. It requires 
only a couple of years’ drought to present the British Govern- 
ment with a problem as to what, if anything, should be done to 
prevent a débdcle in trustee securities, and it will be interesting 
to see whether or not this precedes the similar problem that will 
one day arise in connection with railway stocks. 
x * * 

Markets have been interesting during the past few days. The 
rise in rubber took professionals by surprise, and is due more 
to bear closing than to any large increase in trade demands, 
although there is a growing feeling that estimates as to the 
amount of rubber that would swamp the market may have been 
exaggerated. It is probable that we shall see a succession of 
spurts like this, each being followed by a recession, but each 
starting from a slightly higher level. An important man in the 
rubber-producing world told me that he considered rubber 
would go to Is. per lb., and probably remain fairly stable about 
that price for some time. Market spurts, such as that which 
occurred at the end of last week and the beginning of this week, 
should be utilised by holders to exchange from shares of com- 
panies of an inferior position into those of financial strength. 

* * * 

The Anglo-Foreign Newspapers prospectus probably contained 
less positive details than that of any previous issue of the same 
importance, but its immediate over-subscription was a foregone 
conclusion. The Board is impressive, consisting in the main of 
men who have achieved distinction in business by their own 
merits. One of the most interesting names among the Directors 
is that of Mr. Arthur Collins, who was formerly Treasurer to the 
Birmingham Corporation. The new company, the Chairman of 
which is Mr. Henry S. Horne, and the Vice-Chairman Sir Robert 
Donald, is under very capable and energetic management, and 





in connection with it certain important developments are pendin 
with regard to both British and Continental journals. The 
shares are probably bound for a premium and should be worth 
buying when dealings start, while they are free of stamp and fee, 
The issue has not been underwritten and the profits, that in the 
ordinary way would have gone to underwriters, accrue to the 
Carmelite Trust and Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation, 
a fact which will not be lost upon shareholders in these companies, 
South American rails have been very firm. Stockholders in 
Buenos Aires and Pacific should, of course, apply for the new 
£10 6 per cent. Preference shares offered them at par, as these 
invariably go to a moderate premium. 
* * * 


Dr. Max Winkler, a distinguished American authority on 
foreign investments, has made an estimate as to the total amount 
of foreign loans that the American markets will be able to absorb 
during the current year. He estimates the maximum absorbing 
capacity of the market to be $1,600 millions, of which he reckons 
about $750 millions are likely to be German reparations bonds, 
another $350 millions other German loans, Italy, say, $10 
millions, Austria $60 millions, Greece $85 millions, Roumania 
£55 millions and Turkey $25 millions. It is, of course, early 
in the day to form estimates of this sort, and Dr. Winkler is 
doubtless conforming to the American desire for statistics, 
whether they have any value or not; but his estimate is certainly 
interesting—particularly in view of the approaching conference 
on reparations. , 

* * 


The two Ner-Sag companies have provided the real sensation 
of the week. Readers may recollect that the Ner-Sag Overseas 
share was instanced in these notes on 29th September last as an 
example of how speculators could make money quickly when they 
knew, or had reason to believe they knew, which shares would 
be tipped a day or two later in the financial columns of certain 
popular papers, regardless of the quality of the stock. Ner-Sag 
Overseas was then quoted at 16s. 9d., was tipped and rose on 
the third day to 21s., when it was tipped afresh to go to 35s, 
The two directors of the mother company recently appointed 
to the Board, now find themselves compelled to state that the 
accounts which had been submitted are not to be relied upon, 
and that the dividend of 50 per cent. and share bonus declared 
cannot be distributed. The shares of Ner-Sag which a few weeks 
ago were £8 are now 35s. and Ner-Sag Overseas are quoted at 3s, 

A. Emin Davies. 
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Can You Choose 700 
Good Investments ? 


¢ [i you were able to select 700 good 





? 


Y 


investments for your savings, it 

would be of little use to you if your 
savings were too small to divide into 
5 so many parcels. And yet, if you could 
c spread your savings to such an extent, 
¢ how much safer would your capital be. 
This has actually been done by some 
30,000 small investors pooling their 
> resources in the First, Second and 
£ Third Co-operative Investment Trusts. 
With a Board of Experts (Chairman, 
Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C.) in touch 
with conditions in every important 
country, these Associations have funds 
3 invested of over +£3,000,000—risks 
spread over 700 investments—reserves 
built up and able to pay dividends of 
7 per cent. per annum without 

deduction of tax. 


FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW. 


F irst, Second and Third Co-operative 


Investment Trusts 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Send full information, including booklet, ‘‘500 Investments 
in One.” 


DIS wetencsccscncsenesectccesecsccscarerceussaccnceepauseceecsnneeeanssinasebieem 


BEE iicenttttsndsteinnnnmenioip imam 
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‘ NOW READY.—Obdtainable of all Booksellers. 
€ JOSEPH MONCURE MARCH 
A DICTIONARY TO 
’ ry. 
: THE SET-UP THE PLAYS & NOVELS OF 
nh 
— BERNARD SHAW 
e 
A new long poem by the author of “The Wild 
Party” (out of print). Edition strictly limited to WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WORKS 
2,000 copies at Half a Guinea. Ready next Thursday. AND OF THE LITERATURE CONCERN- 
; onan ING HIM, AND A RECORD OF THE 
b PRINCIPAL SHAVIAN PLAY PRODUCTIONS 
SECKER By 
8 C. LEWIS BROAD and VIOLET M. BROAD 
. Containing a frontispiece portrait of Bernard Shaw. 
ia 





Price 10/6 NET. 





—<— (By post 11]-) 








CONTENTS 


: MODERN FIRST EDITIONS . HIS LIFE. Chronological details. 


We pay the highest prices for first editions of modern - HIS WORKS. Chronological details. 








on authors, especially copies with autograph inscription. - SYNOPSES OF THE NOVELS. 

as P . SYNOPSES OF THE PLAYS. 

- We wish to purchase at the moment— _ BIBLIOGRAPHIES : 

ey Tomlinson, Sea and Jungle ; McFee, Letters of The Published Works of Bernard Shaw. 
ld an Ocean Tramp; Douglas, South Wind; Hous- Fugitive Pieces. 

- man, Shropshire Lad; Hardy, The Dynasts and Speeches, Letters, etc. 

. Tess of the D’Urbervilles; Butler, Erewhon and His Translators. 

Way of all Flesh; and any first editions of De La Books and Articles about Bernard Shaw. 
ed Mare, Conrad, Stevenson, Shaw, and Galsworthy. VI. DICTIONARY TO CHARACTERS, Etc. 
he VII. PLAY PRODUCTIONS. 

; DAVIS & ORIOLIT, 


ks 30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, WC. fs. Published by A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4,5 & 6 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.1. 


CEMENT 


























FEODOR GLADKOV 


Library edition 7]6, post free 8|- 
Popular edition 3[6, post free 4{- 
The famous post-revolutionary Russian novel 
of which many large editions have been 
exhausted in Germany and France. 
‘6, .. .Gladkov’s novel is one of the most 
significant works of to-day .... it must be 
read.’’—Vossissche Zeitung. 
ss, , . . * Cement’ is the epic of the new Russia 
....an epic of passion and power.’’—Der 
Tag, Vienna. 


Of all booksellers or from the publishers, 


MARTIN LAWRENCE LTD., 
-a secret blend 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 
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B ye memory of one of the world’s 
great women is being comme- 


LAMBERT & BUTLER’S 
morated and perpetuated through 
the Josephine Butler Memorial 


Fund. You are earnestly asked 
MIXTURE to help 
Gifis to, and full information from 
THE BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 


ORIGINAL BLEND SCOTT BLEND 3, Deanery Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


VOi2&. VO? JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


(ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.{OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LTD. £40,000 APPEAL 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
KING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


The Governors of this Foundation invite applications for the 
position of Secretary. Commencing salary £650, rising by annual 
increments of {25 to {900, subject to a 5 per cent. deduction for 
Superannuation. The Secretary will be required to devote the whole 
of his time to the duties of the office; administrative and scholastic 
experience desirable. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from 
the SEcRETARY, King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOW N. 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH. 
APPLICATIONS ARE HEREBY INVITED FOR THE ARDERNE 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 

















Salary: {900 per annum. The Professor must become a member 
of the University Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. Salary commences 
from the date of assumption of duty. 

Transport: £75 will be allowed for transport expenses, subject to 
@ proportionate refund in the event of the Professor terminating his 
agreement within 3 years of the date of assumption of duty. 

Duties : The successful applicant will be expected to assume duty 
on the rst August, 1929, or as soon as possible thereafter; candidates 
should state the date on which they would be able to assume duty. 

Appointments are generally restricted to candidates under 35 years 
of age, but in the case of a candidate who has been engaged in teaching 
or in research in South Africa this restriction need not apply. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials {all in quintupli- 
cate) should reach the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2, from whom 


forms of application and further particulars may be obtained, not later 
than the 27TH MARCH, 1929. 


A) with someone with literary and medical experience, wants position 


with someone doing constructive work. Write: Becker, 14 Gower Street, W.C. 
(Museum 1371). 








ARRIED MAN (35) anxiously seeks employment, preferably 

where his expert knowledge of fertilisers and modern methods for fruit-growing 

and horticulture can be utilised ; well-educated (Inter. Arts), well-read, adaptable, and 

with 10 years’ practical experience, particularly in tomato culture. No capital to start own 
business. Enquiries invited. L. J. Parxyn, Homesteads, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 


1s be GRADUATE, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., A.I.C., desires to obtain part- 
bt 





time teaching, tutoring or laboratory work, in or near London. Write Box 471, 
& NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRE 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
HELLENTIC TRAVELLERS’ 


SPRING CRUISES, 1929. 














CLUB. 


I.—S.S. “‘ ASIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 9,890. 
BERTHS VACANT. 


II.—S.S. “‘ STELLA D’ITALIA,” Displacement Tonn age, 11,500. April 3rd-23rd. Venice, 
Aktion, Itea (for Delphi). Pirwus (for Athens), Constantinople, Crete (for Knossos), Nauplia 
(for Myoenz), Katakolo (for Olympia), Ithaca, Ragusa, Venice. 

III.—S.S. “‘ THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. April roth-3oth. 
Marseilles, Katakolo (for Olympia), Pireus (for Athens), Thermopyla, Tempe, Troy, Samos, 
Patmos, Delos, Crete (for Knossos), Syracuse, Pestum, Naples, Marseilles. 


IV.—AUTUMN CRUISE. August 28th-September 17th, on the s.s. ‘‘ Theophile Gautier,’’ 
repeating above itinerary. 


ZEGEAN CIVILISATIONS.—Third Edition, containing Lectures to the Hellenic Travellers’ 
Club by eminent scholars on different aspects of Greek civilisation, given during the Club 
Cruises: Dr. Lyttelton, Dr. Walter Leaf, Dr. Sanday, Professor Ramsay Muir, Archdeacon 
Sydney James, andothers. 1/-, post free, from The Secretary, 3 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, 


London, W.1 
170 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. Electric 
Radiators im all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per 
Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 
ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 
OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 


Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gns. 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost. 

OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in bedrooms. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ettis. 


ee convalescents requiring rest in mild climate, trained 
nursing staff, sunny sheltered garden, moderate fees ‘‘ Westholme,” Torquay, Devon. 


March 27th to April 16th, ONLY 24 





REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 





night. 





GARDENS. High-class 


Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 








Comforts, 


Tele.: 341. Lift. 








a 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

Public Lectures on ‘“‘ Architecture and its Relation to National Life” 
on Thursdays, January 24th, 31st, February r4th and 28th and Tuesday 
March roth at 5.15. > 

Next Lecture: ‘Chinese Architecture’ by Mr W. Perceval Yetts, 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Sir Rennell Rodd, G.C.B., G.C.MG. 
G.C.V.O. 


Admission free by ticket. 





Apply Secretary, sending stamped addresseq 
envelope. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 
Road, Sunday, January 20th, at 6.30. ‘‘Christ and the coming Election,” 
Speaker, Walter H. Ayles (No More War Movement). 

OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 
— Write for vacant dates and terms, 20 Brighton Rd., Stoke Newington, 

.16. 











SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
Ce seteen EDUCATION CORPORATION. Uplands School, 


. St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition to 
girls over 12 and under 14, on 31st July, 1929. 
nation early in May. 





Last day of entry, 23rd March. Examj 
Apply to the Head Mistress. 


yy . CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts (Co-Educa 
tional).—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 

government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. Boardin: 
Houses provide simple home life, with leisure for hobbies; vegetarian diet. Montesso-: 
and Junior House for Children 3-10 years.—Particulars, apply to Principal, H. Lyn Harris 
M.A., LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 

charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teaching 

fs based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modem 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mi-prep STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. 

















Colet 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 


fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JosEpH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage selt- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


HE OLD RECTORY, DENHAM, BUCKS. 
SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Principal: Miss D. SELBY, B.Sc., King’s College and Maltman’s Gree. 
Delightful house in old-world garden, within easy reach of London. The object of 
the school is to train girls in intelligent management of homes. Music and languages. 
Golf, riding, tennis, swimming. Study bedrooms are provided. Fees, £180 a year, Or £65 
asingle term. Telephone: Denham7r1. Station: Denham. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, EsQ., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. ; 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 
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TO LET AND WANTED 


RONDESBURY : Bed sitting-room, modern house, electric light, 
B kitchen. Willesden 2023. 


ULTURED WOMAN offered furnished bedroom, bath, breakfast 
in charming studio cottage, Hammersmith. 35s. weekly. Write Box 472, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Riverside 2954- 











= : : : 7 

O LET, furnished comfortable old farmhouse in very quiet anc 

beautiful surroundings, 3 miles from Rye. 9 rooms, modern bathroom and sanl- 
Buchanan, Iden, Sussex. 

ELL-FURNISHED FLAT, near sea, downs, 10 minutes rail 
Brighton, garden. Ellar, 1a Air Street, Brighton. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. Western 494°: 


tation. 











MODERN FURNISHED OFFICE in West End, one —_ 
Piccadilly Circus; telephone, electricity. Vacant immediately. {£2 weekly. Box 470 
THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION : 
by Walter Meakin. 9s. 





THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 
by O. Spengler. Volume II. 21s. 
AFTER THIRTY YEARS 
by the Viscount Gladstone. 21s. 
THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S GUIDE TO 
SOCIALISM AND CAPITALISM 
> by Bernard Shaw. 15s. 
: Catalogues and information about books. 
John and Edward Telephone : 
A Me Maety, «© BUMPUS, Ltd. Mayfair 
the King. 350 Oxford St.,W.1 1223. 
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For English Books, For Foreign Books 
new and old. and Journals. 
Out-of-print items searched We specialise in the supply of 


for. Good books purchased. complete sets and current sub- 
Catalogues frequently issued. scriptions of t oreign Periodicals. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd, CAMBRIDGE, 


ENGLAND. Telephone: 862. Cuble: Heffer, Cambridge. 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





¥ IS THE LARGEST * 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
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IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 





THEATRE 


ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690) Every Evening at 8.30. 
“ BIRD IN HAND.” 316th 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. PERFORMANCE, 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


ART GALLERY. 


THE LONDON GROUP, 26th EXHIBITION. 
“The undisputed centre of advanced British Art.” P. G. Konody. NEW 
BURLINGTON GALLERIES, Burlington Gardens, W.1. January 5th to the 25th. 


10-§, including Saturdays. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


GIRL wishes to stay with an English family ‘‘ au pair,’’ 
London or suburbs. Refs. exchanged, Dubois, 4 Rue de Villejust, Paris, XVI. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 


Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


a SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain or 

in the famous ‘‘ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic native wools. 
At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrated 
booklet to: S.T.64, Wa. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


lien OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, 


Sweet smoke. 7s. od. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, postage 9d.; 
78. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
T= OF GASPERS?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
for 5 



































Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 
Plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 00. 1,000 POS FREE 
78. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


BuPiRE TYPEWRITER for sale, second-hand, in good condition, 
Price 308. Apply Jackson, 196 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

MrTROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 


A°THoRs’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

















YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, § High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


Mss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


UTHORs’ 
Du 








MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed, 
Plicating dap thaain Highbury comune’ N. 5. neh on. | 


















MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
Established 1836 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E. 
S. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE 
EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Accounts 
December 3/ st, 1928 


LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital ++ ee om 13,432,968 
Reserve Fund .. .. .. -- 13,432,968 


Current, Deposit & other Accounts 
(including Profit Balance) .. 396,406,964 


Acceptances & Confirmed Credits 24,942,269 
Engagements .. .. .. «. 49,498,865 


ASSETS 
Coin, Gold Bullion, Bank Notes & 

Balances with Bank of England 45,440,918 
Balances with, & Cheques on other 

Banks .. .. .. «. «. 20,247,083 
Money at Call & Short Notice .. 27,681,297 
Investments .- -- -» ++ 36,868,698 
Bills Discounted-. .. — . 63,347,503 
Advances .. .. .. « «. 214,050,972 
Liabilities of Customers for Accept- 

ances, Confirmed Credits 

Engagements .. .. .- 74,441,134 
Bank Premises — -. .. «=. 8,725,101 


Capital, Reserve & Undivided 
Profits of 





Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. — 1,392,981 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. .. 2,842,420 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. 2,309,472 
Midland Bank Executor and 

Trustee Co.Ltd. .. -. 366,455 






The Midland Bank and its Affiliations operate 
2450 branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and have agents and correspendents 
in all parts of the world. 


Head Office: 
5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
EARLY SPRING BOOKS 


ae 


Ready Fan, 22nd. 


EMIL LUDWIG’S ON MEDITERRANEAN SHORES. 


An unusual and delightful travel book by the famous biographer of Napoleon and Bismarck. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. JTilustrated. tos. 6d. 


“A brilliant yet profound contribution to literature.” 
A FATALIST AT WAR. 


By Rvupo.tF BINDING, the German poet and novelist. Translated by Ian Morrow. 
“Notable among the good war books which appear from time to time, written by soldiers of 
poetic imagination and sensitiveness.”—Times. ‘As a picture of men at war it is one of the 
most vivid and realistic books yet published.”—Daily Telegraph. “A better picture of the 
realism of war than anything we have had from Barbusse and the rest.”—Morning Post. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. II. oF SPENGLER’S 
DECLINE OF THE WEST. 


Translated by C. F. ATKINSON. 

“Colossal in its learning, vast in its 

range, and almost superhuman in its in- 

tellectual control.” —Evening Standard. 
2Is. 


JAPAN UNDER 
TAISHO TENNO, 1912-26. 


By A. MorGAN YounG. “ There could 
hardly be a better introduction to the 
study of modern Japan.” —Daily News. 
“Shows a rare insight.” — Times 
Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. 


INFORMATION ON THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR, 1927-28. 


By J. H. WHEELER-BENNETT, with an introduction by PHitip Kerr, C.H. “ Invaluable for 
reference.” —Headway, the organ of the League of Nations Union. ‘“ Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 


deserves our heartfelt thanks.” — Spectator. 


8s. 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 


By Professor J. S. MACKENzIE. An Essay on Citizenship as Pursuit of Values. “It is with 
no common measure of thankfulness that we may hail Dr. Mackenzie’s return to the themes 
of the “ Social Philosophy.” The thoughts of his youth are with him still, enriched with the 


experience of a lifetime.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


I2s. 6d. 


Three Books on the Education of Children. 


DIFFICULTIES IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 


By Mary CHADWICK. Here the latest 
discoveries of psychology are condensed 
and simplified and made available for 
parents, nurses, and teachers. 15s. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CARE 
OF INFANT AND CHILD. 


By J. B. WATSON, author of Behaviorism. 
“Tt should be carefully read by every 
mother.”—Medical Times. ‘ Sound, 
practical advice.”—Saturday Review. 


55. 


THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL. 


By Dr. ADOLPHE FerrIzRE. “ L’Ecole Active,” which is widely known as a standard French 
12s. 6d. 


work, is here presented in translation for the first time. 


East Harding Street, E.C. 4; Published by the SrargsMaN PusuisHinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post O'fice, 1928. Printed for the Proprietors by Eyre anp Spotriswoopk, Ltp., His Majesty’s Printers, 
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